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EDITORIAL 


ABYSSINIA is providing a test case not only of the value 
of the League of Nations, but still more of its values; it is 
not merely giving the League an opportunity of proving its 
effectiveness in dealing with aggression on the part of one of 
its members, but also applying the acid test to the League’s 
professions of disinterested zeal for universal peace. More 
than once in these Editorial notes we have suggested that 
there can be no true league of nations where the bond of 
unity is not based on a common recognition of Christian 
principles, and especially of objective truth and fraternal 
charity. We like to believe that England has been actuated 
to some extent by such motives as these in her support of 
the League, at least in the sense that the people, as distinct 
from the politicians (professed and otherwise), have desired 
peace from higher than merely selfish reasons. Yet we are 
frankly disturbed by a downright statement on the part of 
an American contemporary for whose opinion we have the 
highest regard, The Catholic World, in the current editorial 
of which we read: ‘‘No student of Realpolitik imagines for 
an instant that England is disinterestedly zealous for the 
League. She is for the League as long as the League is for 
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her.’’ In spite of his expressed anticipations we do not 
accuse him of ‘‘anti-British prejudice’; we are grateful for 
an honest outside opinion. Yet we believe that it is not true 
of the mass of our people, and we believe (or is it that we 
merely hope?) that the people of England will not allow itself 
to be hoodwinked by its. politicians in this vital matter. It 
may be that the Englishman-in-the-street has put his trust 
in a league of nations which does not in point of fact really 
exist. But it can exist, if only the people of this and other 
Christian countries can be made to see the true state of 
affairs and are allowed to voice their determination. War 
between two members of the counterfeit league is already a 
grim actuality; but the evil may even now be remedied, 
provided the Italian war-fever is not allowed to become an 
international epidemic. 


Many sections of many Christian communities have 
sensed the remedy, perhaps even without properly diag- 
nosing the cause of the disease, by appealing to the Holy 
Father to intervene in the cause of universal peace. (Some 
few foolish critics, blind to elementary facts, have blamed 
him for not ‘‘stopping the war’’ as though he were a kind 
of world-dictator in international politics.) He has done the 
one thing that he could do, and the only thing that can 
promote true peace; he has urged and implored the Chris- 
tian people to put into immediate practice the tenets of their 
professed Christianity. There lies the solution: it is not the 
Pope that can cause or assure peace; it is the people alone 
that can do this. The Italians, already infected with the 
virus of an ancient pagan imperialism, cannot or will not 
hear the voice of the Father of Christendom; for this 
moment of febral madness the sign of the fasces has over- 
shadowed the sign of the Cross. But the rest of the nations 
have still time to inoculate themselves against this infectious 
disease, symptoms of which have already begun to appear 
even in England. It might well seem incredible that the 
war-fever could again take possession of our people within 
such easy memory of the horrors of the Great War and its 
aftermath. But this is not to reckon with the power of 
politicians and the press. Whatever be the mainspring of the 
League’s action, it appears to have acted with wisdom and 
prudence in dealing with the present critical situation; It 
has taken immediate steps to apply the ice-pack to Italy’s 
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EDITORIAL 


fevered brow; it remains to be seen whether some more 

effective treatment is demanded. But, we insist, the League 

cannot ensure present or future peace in the world until it, 

and still more the peoples it represents, hearken to the plea 

of the Vicar of Christ; if the politicians will not listen, then 

- —. the people themselves to hear the word of God, 
it. 


In this connection, it is not without some sense of shame, 
as well as of interest and admiration, that we accidentally 
lighted upon a new paper, called the Free Press, which we 
discover to be the organ of an association known as the 
M.C.P., or Militant Christian Patriots. Our shame arose 
from the realization of the fact that it was left to an appar- 
ently non-sectarian and lay group to organize an association 
whose programme is ‘‘to wage a militant campaign for the 
triumph of Christian principles in everyday life . . . poli- 
tical and moral.’’ We do not intend here and now to spon- 
sor the movement in all its details; its admitted nationalism 
and imperialism might possibly prove to be its undoing, and 
certainly make us a little cautious; and the Free Press will 
not resent our caution in view of its own exposure of 
poisoned springs which issue in apparently limpid streams. 
Nevertheless we willingly quote with entire approval the 
following extracts: ‘‘Dismayed at the sight of so many 
Christian churches that have allowed the Church Militant to 
become a Church pacifist, the M.C.P. members proclaim 
their belief in the divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ . . . ; 
they regard it as the corner-stone of Christianity. . . . In 
the moral sphere they will expose and militantly oppose all 
movements subversive of Christian faith and ideals. They 
will specially endeavour to protect and save youth from all 
anti- and pseudo-Christian attempts to drag it into the whirl- 
pool of unbelief and immorality. We alone are to blame 
for the terrible plight in which we find ourselves. The pre- 
cepts and the doctrine given us by Jesus Christ remain as 
life-giving and as true as they were two thousand years ago; 
‘they will endure to the end of days as sole guarantee of 
universal good. Human understanding, conscience, the 
distinction between good and evil, have not varied either. 
... To fight a power built on self-interest, ambition, 
cruelty, cunning, greed, egotism, vanity and conceit, re- 
quires the weapons of disinterestedness, vigilance, humility 
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and the wish to work steadily, day by day and hour by 
hour. . . . Let each one of us give individual support to 
the rebuilding of our Christian institutions. Let everyone 
develop a militant spirit as opposed to the apathetic tolera- 
tion of evil which has invaded all spheres, including our 
churches.’’ All these quotations are from the Editorial; the 
rest of the paper is mainly devoted to an exposure of, and 
an attack on, an organization called Political Economy 
Planning, ‘‘which has already reached a position of un- 
paralleled power in every branch of this country’s activity.” 
For the moment, however, we are not concerned with this 
or the other warnings therein contained; but we are very 
much concerned with the fine practical ideals set forth in 
such passages as those given above. Granted that the 
declarations are to be taken at their face value, the M.C.P. 
goes to show, at the least, that our repeated plea for the 
adoption of Christian principles in national life is far from 
quixotic and will find ready support outside as well as inside 
the Catholic Church. It is a proof of that deep spirit of 
Christianity which the materialism and Godlessness of our 
times has not yet succeeded in destroying, and it holds a 


promise of future peace amongst Christian peoples. We 
Catholics, above all, cannot dare to overlook its great 
possibilities. 


EDITor. 
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THE CASE FOR ITALY 


AN American newspaper has described the attack on 
Abyssinia as the wickedest war in history. And indeed few 
wars have seemed less excusable or aroused more universal 
disgust. Apart from all questions of British interests in- 
volved, and apart from the hypocrisy suggested by such an 
attitude (for it is undeniable that Britain has repeatedly 
done much that Italy is doing to-day), nothing could be 
better calculated to offend the sentimental-sporting instincts 
of the British public of 1935 than the spectacle of a well- 
equipped modern army with planes, bombs, tanks and (it 
seems) poison-gas invading a primitive, independent African 
state. 

But though sentiment may give, up to a point, a trust- 
worthy indication of objective right and wrong, it is in the 
light of dispassionate reasoning and the unbiassed examina- 
tion of facts that the ethics of Italy’s attack must be scruti- 
nized. What is to be said of it in the light of Catholic teach- 
ing? The ethical aspect of the conflict (which the Christian 
knows to be the most fundamental one) has received in- 
sufficient attention. 

The problem resolves itself to an examination of the case 
put forward by Italy. Quite apart from the League’s formal 
designation of Italy as the aggressor, nobody has seriously 
contested the legitimacy of the part played by Abyssinia in 
the hostilities. 

Italy’s case falls under four headings: 

(rt) Italy’s need for and right to colonial expansion in the 
face of over-population and her insufficiency of material 
Tesources. 

(2) Italy’s invasion is not an offensive war, but a neces- 
sary means of defence of her colonial possessions. 

(3) Abyssinia is a backward country; Italy will bring her 
the blessings of enlightenment and civilization. In parti- 
cular, the slave-traffic, carried on under disgraceful and 
inhuman conditions, flourishes in Abyssinia; Italy will put 
a stop to that. 
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(4) The Italian expedition is a purely colonial affair be- 
tween herself and Abyssinia, for which Britain and other 
imperialistic powers have given ample precedent. It is 
Italy’s own business; the other powers will kindly mind 
their own. 

Before examining these points in detail, it will be well to 
reproduce the Pope’s celebrated statement of August 27th 
which admirably sums up the situation from the moral 
standpoint : 

The very idea of war makes Us shudder. Outside Italy there 
is already talk of ‘‘a war of conquest,’’ an ‘‘offensive war.’’ That 
is an idea which We do not wish even to contemplate. A war 
which is simply a war of conquest would be unquestionably an 
unjust war; and that is a thing too terrible to imagine, something 
indescribably distressing and horrible. . . . 

In Italy itself, on the other hand, talk is of a ‘‘just war”; 
*‘just’’ because a war of defence to safeguard frontiers against 
incessant dangers; a war which has been rendered necessary for 
the expansion of an ever-increasing population; a war undertaken 
to defend or assure a country’s material security—a war which 
would be justified by that alone. 

Nevertheless it is true that, although there may be need for 
expansion, although there may also be need to safeguard the 
security of frontiers by defensive measures, it is impossible for 
Us not to hope that these problems will be solved otherwise than 
by war. But how? It is certainly not to say, but We are 
convinced that it is not impossible. One thing seems to Us cer- 
tain: although the need for expansion is a fact which must be 
recognized, there are limits to the right of self-defence and mode- 
ration that must be observed if culpability is to be avoided.! 


The Holy Father, it will be seen, recognizes, as do all of 
us, the fact of Italy’s need for expansion. But it must not be 
overlooked that this need is itself being artificially stimulated 
and intensified by the Fascist Government. Not only are 
the possibilities of ‘‘interior colonization’’ still far from 
exhausted, not only is the Italian birth-rate being deliber- 
ately forced upwards by the Government, but the rigid 
restriction on emigration suggests that the need for expan- 
sion as understood by Italy is something other than a cure 





1 The latter part of the address is omitted, not because of its 
alleged censure on British policy, but because of its irrelevance to 
the point here at issue. 
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for unwanted over-population. But when all this has been 
admitted, it must still be acknowledged that there is a strong 
case for more Italian colonies. 

Nevertheless, it must be insisted that a general and 
abstract claim for colonial expansion, however justified and 
urgent, gives no claim to Italy on Abyssinia in particular 
and in the concrete, still less does it justify the use of force 
against Abyssinia. Italy must show, not only her right to 
more colonial possession, but her right to the possession of 
Abyssinia. She has not done so; and it would seem impos- 
sible for her to do so. She could make a better case for 
invading Tunis, Malta, Corsica or Soho than she could for 
invading Ethiopia. In those places she has, at least, a 
considerably larger proportion of resident nationals. When 
it is seen that Italy’s case for expansion is, de facto, not 
merely a case for expansion in general, but a case for the 
absorption of Abyssinia, it can be readily seen that there is 
a good deal more in the conclusion than is warranted by the 
premisses. 

It is difficult to take the ‘‘defence’’ plea seriously. If 
Italy is capable of advancing into Abyssinia and taking 
possession of it, a fortiori she is capable of defending her 
own frontiers from nomad tribes. It must not be forgotten 
that the Wal-Wal incidents, still appealed to by Italy as the 
chief justification for her ‘‘defensive measures,’’ took place 
some 120 kilometres within Ethiopian territory. Doubtless, 
Addis Ababa has hitherto shown its impotence to control 
adequately the frontier marauders nominally subject to it. 
But the suggestion that these wild nomads cannot be kept 
within the territory of the Negus and his nominal jurisdic- 
tion does less discredit to the Ethiopian government than to 
the Italian frontier guards on the spot, and bodes ill for the 
competence of Italian government in Ethiopia. The in- 
subordination of the frontier tribes does not justify hostilities 
against the central Abyssinian government. 

The third point of the case for Italy is more serious. The 
desirability of the civilization of Ethiopia is acknowledged 
by all, and by nobody more emphatically than by the 
Negus. Were Italy to civilize Ethiopia she would be doing a 
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good work, deserving of the highest praise. But the issue, 
from the moral standpoint, concerns not the end but the 
means. The Christian conscience cannot allow that the pre- 
text of civilization justifies war. And, apart from the ethical 
issue, it may be seriously doubted whether war of any sort, let 
alone the barbarity of modern warfare, can bring anything 
worthy of the name of civilization—even as an after-effect. 

The same must be said of slavery-abolition. That slavery 
in Abyssinia is a fact, that that slavery is widespread and 
often conducted under the most barbarous conditions, is 
uncontested. But it does not justify war. Slavery was, if 
anything, worse in Abyssinia in 1923 when Italy insisted on 
Abyssinia’s admission to the League than it is to-day. There 
is evidence that Addis Ababa has made considerable effort 
to stamp it out. But age-long custom on which the whole 
economic structure of a people is built up cannot be abol- 
ished in a hurry without doing untold damage. In Europe 
it took centuries. 

But it is not enough for Italy to tell us that there is slavery 
in Abyssinia nor that Italian occupation will put an end to 
it. She must show that the evil can be cured only by another 
evil—the evil of war—and that the curing is Italy’s job and 
nobody else’s. This she has not done, and cannot do.? 

The ‘‘purely colonial expedition’’ plea—supported by 
the British isolationist press—does not fit the facts. The 
circumstances of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute are such that 
it cannot be, from the very nature of the case, a local affair 
without international repercussions. It is a world-issue, and 
its possible repercussions are incalculable. There is no 
parallel in this respect with previous colonial expeditions on 
the part of Britain or of other powers. (This is not said to 
justify them.) Not only are the interests of British and 
French Somaliland, of the Sudan, of the route to India and 
especially of Egypt, deeply involved, but much has hap- 
pened since the pre-War and pre-League enterprises of 





2 It is beside the point of the present inquiry to discuss whether 
the lot of a slave in Abyssinia is worse than that of a wage-slave in 
Italy or of a native working under the hideous conditions of forced 
labour in the South African mines. 
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THE CASE FOR ITALY 


European colonizers. We live in a world that has said good- 
bye to all that—with the utmost solemnity. Though an 
immediate European War may be (and in all probability 
will be) avoided, a precedent will be given by Italy to other 
nations, and notably to Germany, which can end only one 
way. There is the still greater danger that the Abyssinian 
war will be the prelude to a vast inter-racial conflict. 

We are not here concerned to show how Italy’s just claims 
can be met without prejudice to the rights of Abyssinia in 
the spirit of the Holy Father’s appeal. It cannot be said 
that sincere and powerful efforts have not been made to meet 
them; all to be turned down with scorn by Mussolini and 
his government. Enough has been said to suggest that— 
even regardless of Italy’s solemn Covenant and Treaty 
obligations—her case for the invasion of Abyssinia will not 
stand examination in the light of elementary ethical prin- 
ciples. This is said in no spirit of pharisaical complacency. 
Britain is in no position to throw stones. But nor do two 
blacks make a white; but the slaughter involved by modern 
massacre-warfare and the incalculable international reper- 
cussions to be anticipated make Italy’s action a matter of 
universal concern for which there is no parallel in the shady 
annals of British imperialism. To the Catholic the spectacle 
of thousands of Catholics carried away by mass-hysteria 
with enthusiasm for this undertaking is a matter of the 
gravest anxiety. 

The advocate of the case for Italy must face this dilemma. 
Of two things one: either Italy’s expedition is a defensive 
measure or an offensive war of conquest. If the latter, it is 
self-condemned as the Holy Father has said. If the former, 
then the means are out of all proportion to the end, and 
adequate pacific means should not have been rejected. 
Either way, we are faced with a manifestly unjust war on 
the part of Italy. And an unjust war is wholesale organized 
murder. Victor WuitE, O.P.‘ 





3 See the authoritative and startling White against Black in Africa 
by the Archbishop of Westminster in the October number of The 
Month (October). 

4 With acknowledgments to M. J. Folliet: Le conflit italo-éthiopien 
devant la morale: Vie Intellectuelle, September 10, 1935. 
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THE SPIRIT QUICKENETH .... 


LAST May saw the publication by Messrs. Sheed & Ward 
in the Heythrop Theological Series of an important manual 
of Moral and Pastoral Theology by Father Henry Davis, 
S.J. This book undoubtedly deserves careful consideration 
for two reasons: for its notably good qualities and for the 
conception of Christian morality that animates it. 

In four large volumes Fr. Davis treats of the principles 
of moral life (Vol. I); of the commandments of God and of 
the Church (Vol. II); and of the Sacraments (Vols. III and 
IV). His clarity of exposition, simplicity of expression and 
liveliness of style contribute towards making the work not 
only readable but even attractive—a rare quality in works 
of this sort. 

Moreover, this ease in diction is made the vehicle of an 
accuracy of information, a thorough knowledge of Canon 
Law and the results of wide experience in dealing with souls 
that combine to make the book a work of real value. The 
treatise on the Sacraments has received the author’s more 
special attention and is particularly successful. In it will be 
found, accurately and concisely set out, copious instructions 
and practical directions which will be of great service to the 
worthy and efficacious administration of the Sacraments and 
will be readily and profitably referred to by priests engaged 
in the active ministry. Finally, the author has courageously 
given unusually full treatment to more delicate ques- 
tions; he has made considerable use both of papal encycli- 
cals and the results of scientific research on such thorny 
subjects as education and the difficult problems that confront 
the consciences of physicians and surgeons. 

These are all unquestionably good qualities; they will 
earn for the author the gratitude of the clergy and of all 
educated Catholics. 

It is unfortunate that this work is also endowed with other 
and no less striking characteristics; characteristics which 
call, we think, for the most definite reservations. Fr. Davis 
is a wholehearted advocate of a morality which is essentially 
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—nay, exclusively—juridical, legalistic. For him moral 
theology—that science whose purpose is to explain how a 
Christian must conduct himself if he is to live in conformity 
with the Gospel and attain to eternal salvation—is essentially 
concerned with the study, interpretation and explanation of 
divine and ecclesiastical laws. ‘‘It is,’’ he writes, ‘‘precisely 
about law that Moral Theology is concerned. It is not a 
mirror of perfection showing man the way of perfection. It 
shows him the way of salvation, which will be attained by 
the observance of the Commandments of God and of the 
Church’ (Vol. I, p. 4). It is true that he hastens to add 
‘that a man who aims only at keeping within the four 
corners of the law will sometimes wander outside the pale 
and will find himself in a very perilous situation, may even 
jeopardize his salvation,’’ and that a shepherd of souls 
“must lead his people to aim at Christian perfection’’; yet, 
strictly speaking and de jure, this is regarded as going out- 
side the ambit of essential morals precisely as such, and as 
being an excursus into the domain of the supererogatory, 
and therefore of the optional. : 

We must say frankly that every ounce of Christian in- 
stinct urges us to react against such a conception of moral 
theology and of the Christian life. Admittedly this concep- 
tion has been all too prevalent in contemporary theological 
literature; often, too, it has found its way into seminaries 
and even into our Catholic universities—this much we are 
forced to admit, and it goes some way towards exonerating 
Fr. Davis’s position. Yet such a conception is entirely alien 
to the traditional standpoint and the authentic Catholic 
theology of the Masters of the Middle Ages. It is a 
matter for thankfulness that the Christian instinct and 
realism of the younger generation of present-day Catholics 
is increasingly in revolt against it. The day is surely past for 
the ‘‘moral systems’’ of the legalists whose whole effort was 
directed to precise delineation of the boundaries between 
what is allowed and what is forbidden. 

St. Thomas Aquinas viewed things very differently. It 
was St. Thomas who wrote the beautiful passage: ‘‘That 
which is foremost in the Law of the New Testament, and 
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that in which all its power and strength consists, is the grace 
of the Holy Spirit which is given by faith in Christ. Thus the 
New Law itself is first and foremost the grace of the Holy 
Ghost which is given to believers in Christ.’’! And St. 
Thomas has a magnificent conclusion to the article from 
which we have quoted: he tells us that whereas the Law of 
Moses was essentially a ‘‘written’’ law—that is to say, posi- 
tive law externally imposed—the New Law of Christ is 
above all a law ‘‘inscribed’’ by the indwelling Holy Ghost 
in the very hearts of men in a state of grace; a living law 
which moves men from within and impels them forward to 
God their last End. 

For it is St. Thomas’s fundamental idea, as it was that of 
St. Paul, that a Christian, at the moment of being effectively 
justified or made pleasing to God, is given, as it were, a 
new being, a ‘‘new creature’ of grace, which, as St. Peter 
teaches, makes us ‘‘partakers of the divine Nature’’ (II 
Peter i, 4), and which St. John boldly says abides within us 
as the ‘‘seed’’ of God (I John iii, 9). By grace we are truly 
regenerated, born of God into a new life (John i, 13; iii, 3). 

This grace is as a life-giving principle within us, radiating 
into all our human faculties its own dynamic activity in the 
form of the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity as 
well as the infused moral virtues and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Because it is a ‘‘sharing in the divine Nature’’ it 
energizes us into God-like life and action. And it makes us, 
not merely externally or by a legal fiction, but in very truth 
the children of God (could we venture the comparison of a 
transfusion of blood, a communication of nature? ), embed- 
ding in us tastes and desires like those of our Father in 
heaven and drawing us on to perfection because our Father 
in heaven is perfect. 

The Thomist view is that the Christian life is, in its 
essence, the life of Christ’s grace in our souls; Christianity’s 
one essential law is the law of the basic aptitude and ten- 





1 ‘‘Id autem quod est potissimum in lege novi Testamenti et in quo 
tota virtus eius consistit est gratia Spiritus sancti, quae datur per 
fidem Christi. Et ideo principaliter lex nova est ipsa gratia Spiritus 
sancti quae datur Christi fidelibus’’ (Ia—Tlae, cvi, 1). 
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THE SPIRIT QUICKENETH .... 


dency of this life of grace to find expression in ordinary 
everyday human activity; its tendency, too, to harmonious 
growth—imperceptible perhaps, yet strong and unceasing— 
“gnto a perfect man,’’ in such fulness as is freely fixed for 
each one of us ‘‘according to the measure of the giving of 
Christ’ (cf. Ephesians iv, 7, 13). For in very deed the 
grace in our souls is that ‘‘fountain of water springing up 
into life everlasting’? of which Our Lord speaks (John iv, 
14); and this law of grace is not merely that of those Chris- 
tians who are in fact called to perfection of charity (in the 
religious life for instance); it is the ordinary, common, uni- 
versal law of all Christian living, of every single soul in a 
state of grace, however lowly, however slender that grace 
may be. The harvest of virtues and good works will, indeed, 
be richer in proportion as the seed is richer; yet in every 
single instance the living principle of the life of grace and its 
subsequent course will be of the same kind. 

All other laws, whether coming from God or from the 
Church, are but external subsidiaries of the living inward 
law of grace. They can and do guide and lead us towards the 
more perfect accomplishment of this essential law of grace; 
yet their function is always secondary and derived—which 
is, Clearly, far from saying that are of no importance. 

So much for this inward law of grace which makes Chris- 
tian life such an intense, profound reality. Yet it is precisely 
of this that Fr. Davis in his four big volumes has literally 
nothing to say. There is not even any definite mention of 
sanctifying grace as one of the principles of man’s moral 
activity. This, if we may be permitted to say so, is serious; 
itpresents us with a singularly incomplete and impoverished 
conception of the Christian life. Christianity is before all 
things Spirit and Life; only secondarily is it obedience to 
external law. Sin is before all things a lack of virtue and 
Vitality, an offence against life; only secondarily is it dis- 
obedience to external law. It is just this that has been left 
unsaid ; and in consequence the whole work is permeated by 
an atmosphere, a spirit, an attitude which we deem quite 
unfitting to give a valid presentation of the Christian moral 
life. We find this most regrettable: Fr. Davis will forgive 
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us for speaking freely—for us the question is one of capital 
importance. 

Fr. Davis is a convinced and militant probabilist. We will 
make no further complaint on that account; for the proba- 
bilist system for solving a doubtful conscience is simply the 
inevitable consequence of this legalistic morality. A very 
methodical and well-documented article, which is manifestly 
impartial and does full justice to the system, has just 
appeared in the Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique with 
the title Probabilisme over the signature of Pére Deman, 
O.P. Init the author energetically vindicates against proba- 
bilist scepticism the claims of objective truth in the regula- 
tion of man’s moral life; vindicates, too, the value of the 
virtue of prudence—so vital, so Christian, so educative— 
against the probabilist’s subtle jurisprudence. We earnestly 
hope that professors of moral theology in English-speaking 
countries will give due attention to this conclusive and in- 
spiring article. 

It goes without saying that this legalism and probabilism 
constantly influence Fr. Davis in the manner in which he 
presents, judges and solves moral problems; though time 
and time again his Christian instinct and experience of souls 
triumph over the logic of his system. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that theologians 
who treat of moral matters, while bearing in mind that times 
have changed and utilizing to the full all that Christian 
experience has accumulated in subsequent centuries, will 
more and more return in all loyalty to the sane and lofty 
theology of the great teachers of the Middle Ages. From 
these great thinkers they will acquire a more profound, more 
organic insight into the life of grace; a more acute appre- 
ciation of the fact that grace is poured into our souls and 
makes vital demands of us; and that it is the friendship with 
God which it brings that is the hall-mark of Christian life 
here on earth and for ever. 

CESLAUS TUNMER, O.P. 





THE REALISM OF ST. THOMAS! 


WHILE it is trite to speak of the realism of St. Thomas, it 
is less so, perhaps, to attempt to give its precise shade and 
meaning. The initial question, which I should wish briefly 
to answer, is whether or not this realism is in the technical 
sense a Critical realism. We are all aware of what is meant 
by the critical approach which is said, rightly or wrongly, 
to mark one of the great advances of modern thought. It is 
just this critical approach which is said to separate thought 
lifted to the philosophical level from thought which remains 
on the popular level of ordinary, and perhaps puerile, intelli- 
gence. The critical approach requires that the mind should 
no longer accept anything that does not completely justify 
itself before the mental court of enquiry. Anteriorly, com- 
mon sense accepts without discussion a certain number of 
natural certitudes. Moreover, it is possible to conceive of a 
philosophy rooted in common sense, which accepts all that 
the latter accepts in order to hasten forward to the discovery 
of new truths. To delve into the mystery of things, to scale 
the heavens, to soar on intrepid wing up into the infinite 
heights of metaphysics, that is indeed worth the labour of 
the dialectical effort it demands. 

Of what use is it to philosophize except in order to know 
a little more than that which everybody knows without even 
having learnt it? But first of all Descartes and, following 
him, Kant, and after them the whole of nineteenth century 
philosophy, come to pour cold water on this fine enthusiasm. 
Before leaving for the stratosphere they require that the 
mind should assure itself of its jumping-off ground and test 
its equipment. 

It is thus necessary that philosophical reflection should 
take hold of everything that common sense believed itself to 
know, and subject it to a rigid examination. And this ex- 
amination reaches its limit when the mind, before testing 
anything else, embarks upon an examination of itself and 





1 Substance of a paper read to the London Aquinas Society. 
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asks itself whether it has any capacity for knowledge or for 
truth. That is the implication of the critical approach. 

It might appear that the thinkers of old, both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, were unaware of the need of this. And, to 
keep to the matter in hand, it might seem that, like everyone 
else, like the man in the street, they accepted in all simpli- 
city the objective existence of things outside us and the 
possibility of our knowing them. Without stopping to split 
hairs upon so obvious a point, they advance straightway 
towards questions at once more difficult and more worthy 
to occupy their intellectual energy and attention. They en- 
quire how it comes about that we know things. Things 
exist, admittedly, and we know them; but how this is to be 
explained in terms of metaphysics, that is the mystery. 
Upon that mystery modern philosophies have little enough 
to tell us; they do not reach so far; they remain embarrassed 
amidst the scruples of the critical approach. From this 
point to the allegation of the absence of critique in tradi- 
tional philosophy is but a single step; and this step some 
have not failed to take. Thirty years ago the fashion in 
philosophy was all for the critical approach and the idealism 
which derives from it. Certain scholastics felt themselves in 
duty bound to oppose these tendencies in modern thought 
and they gave the impression of being old-fashioned ‘“‘die- 
hards.’’ But with the dawn of the present century a new 
fashion was born; worn out by three hundred years of 
critique, philosophy returned to realism. Though originating 
perhaps in Germany, it was here in England first of all, and 
later in America, that the new realism made its most brilliant 
flight. To-day it is said to be somewhat leaden of wing. 
Quite recently I have read, in Mind, a Refutation of Real 
ism, which is put forward as the reply, just thirty years 
later, to a celebrated Refutation of Idealism with which the 
campaign for the new realism opened. I am of opinion that, 
in point of fact, realism it not at the end of its argument or 
its aspiration. However that may be, one of the favourite 
exercises of the realist movement has been to make war on 
the critique camp. To emancipate metaphysics from the 
bondage of epistemology, to reopen for it the road to lofty 
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speculations, to return to the natural certitudes of common 
sense, such were the words of command that were issued, 
and there was no hesitation in proclaiming the restoration 
of simple realism as the formula of the future. Certain 
Thomists at once believed that the hour for a triumphant 
alliance had struck. Was it not good strategy to unite the 
old troops of ancient realism to the light battalions of the 
new realism? 

May be, but yet a little prudence was required. There was 
in the new realism a certain extravagance common to all 
reactions. The enthusiasm for simple realism was inspired 
by just this extravagance, which was sufficient to exalt the 
mind for a moment but was unable to stand against mature 
reflection. Besides, to attribute to St. Thomas the attitude 
of simple realism is, in my opinion, to err gravely as to his 
doctrine. * * * * 


That St. Thomas admits the need of a critical preamble 
seems to me incontestable. More than that, he imposes it as 
a formal duty on the philosopher. Does he not prescribe for 
him at the beginning of metaphysics, following Aristotle, 
universal doubt (umiversalem dubitationem) in the very 
terms of Descartes? That is not mere verbal coincidence; it 
is, on the contrary, the affirmation of a fundamental con- 
dition of all philosophy, a condition which transcends all 
differences. Philosophy must succeed in constructing a 
system of ideas and affirmations entirely clear and evident 
to the reason; it will not arrive at that so long as there 
remains anywhere, in what it accepts, a point that is ob- 
scure and uncertain. Let us therefore uncover all the dark 
places in order to preserve in the foundations of our building 
only stones of crystal clearness in which the light of intelli- 
gence may shine through in all its fulness. Doubt comes 
from obscurity ; it has no place in the light. Let us summon 
doubt itself to our aid, and allow it to fret away everything 
that is not clear; we shall thus be left with the foundations 
necessary for our philosophy. We cannot tolerate dogmatism 
of any sort. It is not sufficient to appeal to common sense; 
why do we philosophize except to go further than common 
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sense? Natural certitudes are able to direct our practical 
daily life; but if we wish to give to the intelligence that 
definite and complete satisfaction which is the ambition of 
philosophy, we must pass in review all these natural certi- 
tudes; they will have to appear together before the tribunal 
of thought and be subjected to the ordeal of doubt, until we 
know clearly what their foundations are. They certainly 
have foundations; let them be exposed and forthwith these 
natural certitudes shall be re-established in that atmosphere 
of greater clarity which is the object of our endeavour; we 
shall then know exactly what they are worth and what they 
signify. This is the sincere and radical method that Aristotle 
and St. Thomas recommend to us just as much as do Kant 
or Descartes. 

But to what limits is the point of methodical doubt to be 
pushed? Cartesian doubt finds difficulties in all the natural 
certitudes, and it removes all of them in succession from its 
path until it finds itself face to face with the unique evidence 
which withstands every assault and which ‘“‘all the most 
extravagant suppositions of the sceptics’ cannot succeed 
in overthrowing. There Descartes stops, he is in possession 
of the first principle of philosophy for which he was looking, 
he has reached the luminous pinnacle where, in absolute 
clarity, the first step of the mind will be taken and whence 
it will forthwith start, with sure tread, to reconstruct in the 
same light the whole edifice of knowledge. This first prin- 
ciple is the Cogito. I doubt, I think; that at least is incon- 
testable, and I admit it even when I try to doubt it. I doubt 
my doubt; it is still to doubt, and still to think. 

There are many things to be said about historical Car- 
tesianism. It has been reproached with having cast aside 
too lightly other natural certitudes no less solid. It has been 
charged also with having very quickly widened beyond 
measure the meaning of the Cogito. Let that pass; the most 
fruitful ideas, when they appear for the first time in the 
history of doubt, are inevitably obscured by faulty state- 
ment. There is, at the root of the Cartesian method, an idea 
which has dominated the progress of modern thought for 
three centuries; it is this: the very condition of philosophy 
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is “reflection,’’ that clear consciousness of each step taken 
by the mind; this is the critical approach of which we have 
already spoken; but there is nothing closer to reflection than 
reflection itself, than the act of thought reflecting, that is to 
say, thinking and seizing itself in the act of thinking; it is 
from this point that a start is to be made. To say that this is 
the only incontestable certitude is perhaps to say too much. 
But assuredly it is the first that is presented to us and, in the 
position that we have taken up and have rightly taken up, 
it is the most easy to recognize and to establish. “‘Nihil prius 
cognosct posse quam intellectum,’”’ as it is put in the 
RecuLaE of Descartes, and it is very true; it is from this 
point that a start must be made. 

Whither will this starting-point lead us? Nowhere, answer 
many present-day realists, old as well as new. If you take 
your starting-point within thought you will never emerge 
from it, you will remain locked within it. That was the 
misfortune of Descartes; that will be the fate of all those 
who venture to follow him. Starting from the Cogito one 
can end only in idealism. 

It is a fact that the history of modern thought has led it 
from Cartesianism to idealism. The moral is clear, we are 
told: abandon this dangerous path; follow the example of 
the ancients, of the Greeks, of Aristotle, of the Scholastics, 
of St. Thomas. At the outset of philosophy, you must admit 
things as they are. That is a necessary postulate. Let us 
beware nevertheless of resolving too soon to base philosophy 
on a postulate; nothing is less satisfying to the mind; no- 
thing is more contrary to the demands of reason. 

Is it really true, moreover, that to take our starting-point 
within thought is to condemn ourselves to the impossibility 
of escaping outside it? There are several ways of under- 
standing the Cogito. According to certain successors of 
Descartes, if not according to Descartes himself, it is really 
at one and the same time the starting-point and a barrier not 
to be passed; and by a kind of law, they attach to all their 
future researches this qualifying clause that the latter will 
bring to light nothing that is not contained within the Cogito. 
But why this law? Because thought is the easiest thing that 
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thought itself can know, it does not at all follow that it can- 
not know anything else. The Cogito is not of necessity 
closed; it can be open. If it is there that reflection begins, 
there is nothing to prevent it from emerging forthwith to 
reach beyond to exterior realities that are distinct from 
thought. 

In fact, it seems to be precisely true that thought is never 
self-sufficient; it cannot be grasped unless something else is 
grasped with it. When reflection comes to consider its own 
act of thought, it is at once obliged to pass beyond it; when 
it tries to grasp the act of thought alone, the latter dis- 
appears. Try to catch yourself in an act of thought without 
an object to your thinking; you cannot. Thought has no 
function apart from its object. In order to lay hold of 
thought it is necessary to lay hold simultaneously of the 
object without which there is no thinking. 

But the idealists insist, and with them those who think 
that the Cogito can issue in nothing but idealism. They 
combine to tell us that ‘‘anything beyond thought is un- 
thinkable,’’ while the second group adds interpretatively 
“at least from the point of view of thought.’’ But what does 
the phrase ‘‘beyond thought’’ mean? Does it mean any 
object that is not thought of by any thinking subject what- 
soever? It is difficult to see how philosophy could concern 
itself with an object without anyone thinking about it. If 
realism has to be thus caricatured in order to effect its 
refutation, that goes rather to prove its validity. All that 
the realist maintains is that there are objects about which 
he undoubtedly thinks but which appear to him, even while 
he is thinking of them, to be distinct from his thought, 
opposed to his thought, independent of it; objects which, he 
thinks, have an independent existence even when he is not 
thinking about them. But how can he show that such objects 
exist otherwise than by starting from his thought in order 
to establish the opposition and the distinction which is 
apparent between it and certain objects? 

Thus we return to St. Thomas; for I believe that in his 
teaching are to be found the elements of just such a proof of 
realism, a proof which begins with a reflex action of thought 
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turning upon itself, a critical proof, therefore, and one 
which can take the modern Cogito as the starting-point of 
its development and can respond to all the demands that 
have been made by Descartes and by Kant. 

* * * * 

I find a reflexive action of this sort more or less clearly 
formulated wherever St. Thomas speaks of the truth of 
judgment. This truth consists in the conformity of the intelli- 
gence with things, a doctrine which is eminently realist and 
one which presupposes realism. It might even seem to take 
for granted a simple or naive realism. But this is not so; 
for St. Thomas institutes a critique of judgment and in this 
critique, while he shows that judgment is related to things, 
he shows at the same time that there are things independent 
of thought, and he shows it by taking his stand at the view- 
point of a reflexive action in which thought turns back upon 
itself. 

The most formal passage is that in De Veritate (1, 9) 
where the problem is to see how the intelligence knows that 
its judgment is true. St. Thomas answers that it is ascer- 
tained by the ‘‘reflexion’’ of the intellect on its own act; (to 
quote the essential words) ‘“‘cognoscitur ab intellectu 
secundum quod intellectus reflectitur supra actum suum 

. secundum quod cognoscit proportionem eius ad rem.”” 
Returning thus by way of reflexion on its own act, the mind 
establishes the proportion that there is between its act and 
things. No one could fail to recognize here that critical 
reflexive action of which we spoke on an earlier page. The 
intellect returns upon itself, lays hold on its own act; that 
is surely the Cogito and the starting-point of the critical 
approach. But here the Cogito is not enclosed; starting from 
the act of reflexion, the intellect also reaches things and the 
proportion that exists between its own act and things. And 
in St. Thomas’s view the intellect ends its reflexion by 
discovering its own nature, which is to conform itself to 
things: ‘‘in cuius natura est ut rebus conformetur.’’ In this 
affirmation of the nature of the mind there is assuredly no 
dogmatism, no prejudice. On the contrary it represents the 
result of an examination conducted in accordance with all 
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the demands of a method that accepts nothing without 
rigorous justification. 

But in order to understand how the intelligence assures 
itself of this proportion that exists between itself and things 
it is necessary to attempt now to state precisely the 
fundamental implications of the critical realism of St. 
Thomas. 

First of all, what is this act to which critical reflexion 
returns? There can be no doubt that it is the act of judg- 
ment or affirmation. The natural certitudes precede the 
critical movement of the mind which is concerned in testing 
them. Our affirmations have been accumulating in our 
minds ever since the beginnings of our conscious life, and 
they claim to be related to things; it is this very claim that 
constitutes these affirmations and gives them their charac- 
teristic colouring in our mental world. I ask: Do two and 
two make four? Is the sun shining? I answer: Yes, the sun 
is shining; two and two do make four; these things are 
certainly so. That is affirmation; what is its precise function 
but to establish the relation of my ideas with things which 
are independent of me? I put the relation at first in question 
form, indecisively: ‘‘Is this so?’’; now I set it down posi- 
tively, the relation which was first of all a concept of my 
mind I plunge into objective reality, I establish it solidly 
amongst things, in a word I affirm it. That is what the 
critical faculty finds when it begins its work; this is what it 
has to verify. It does this by making explicit the founda- 
tions upon which the natural truths already rest. In every 
judgment, in every affirmation, St. Thomas tells us, there 
is already a brief and implicit act of reflexion upon which 
the affirmation leans for support. Critical reflexion, as he 
conceives it, does no more than rediscover this primary act 
of reflexion, which was quite spontaneous and unnoticed, in 
order to give it formal expression wherein the mind becomes 
aware of its own action and of its own nature. 

This element of the implicit in every judgment is the 
comparison and statement of agreement between two terms. 
Of these, one is a notion or group of notions already elabor- 
ated, expressed, possessed and penetrated by the mind; the 
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other is the realm of things present before the mind, stand- 
ing in their independence, of which the mind perceives that 
its own notions are the image and counterpart because it is 
aware that it is from these things that they are drawn. This 
is no more than a translation of a classical passage in the 
Summa (Ia, Q. xvi, a. 2): “‘Judicat rem ita se habere sicut 
est forma quam de re apprehendit. . . . Aliquam formam 
significatam per predicatum applicat alicui rei significatae 
per subjectum.’’ The reference of an idea or a notion to 
things is what affirmation posits. The comparison of the idea 
with things is what justifies affirmation and what the critical 
faculty has to explain and establish. 

How can this comparison be effected? It clearly implies 
the immediate presence of things before the mind. On the 
one hand undoubtedly the notion or idea is a double or copy 
of things. But this copy I compare with the original— 
which is meaningless unless the original is itself directly and 
immediately present. If it is itself known only by means of 
another idea or representation we shall have gained nothing 
and the whole problem will recur. It would again be neces- 
sary to compare this new idea with the original, and so on 
indefinitely so long as the original is not itself present. The 
observations which St. Thomas here makes are therefore 
formally opposed to what is called indirect realism accord- 
ing to which all knowledge terminates always in a mental 
concept, in an idea, in a representation, which is conform- 
able however with reality. This is a form of representative 
dualism upon which the new realism has waged a relentless 
and just war. If I know only my ideas, how could I ever 
know that they correspond with things? I can believe it, I 
can have confidence in my representations, but this is a 
groundless confidence, an arbitrary decree which cannot 
give peace to the mind. Undoubtedly I have such represen- 
tations in my mind, but in order to judge of their real worth 
I must compare them with the primary presentation whereby 
I make contact with things themselves. If, however, I 
have nothing but representations, all such comparison is 
excluded, the search for the real becomes a circle without 
end or hope; indirect realism issues in nothing else but 
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idealism. It is clear that for St. Thomas knowledge opens 
out, at least in some of our intellectual operations, on to 
things themselves. His realism is at one and the same time 
critical and immediate. 

The union of these two termini obliges us to embark on 
further explanations. To satisfy the demands of the critical 
approach it does not suffice to believe that knowledge opens 
out on to things; it must be shown that this is so in fact. 
The Thomist critique of judgment makes us recognize, on 
one side, the notions, ideas, representations, that result from 
the operation of the mind, in which the mind states to itself 
what it knows; these are, in the language of logic, the predi- 
cates of judgments. On the other side there is, present to 
consciousness, a datum which is not a result of the opera- 
tion of the mind but is, on the contrary, opposed to it as a 
pre-existing object which the mind endeavours to express 
and to reproduce by its own activity. Everything turns on 
this opposition. What, in effect, does the word ‘‘real” 
signify? What more can it signify except an objectivity 
independent of the mind? But that is exactly what we have: 
before any activity on the part of the intellect the primary 
data are there; as Richard Avenarius, a German forerunner 
of contemporary realism, happily expresses it, they are das 
Vorgefundene, something that precedes our activity and that 
we find ready made before we have done anything at all. 
This is an experience that is bound up with every movement 
of our couscious life; from its first awakening, from the 
forgotten dawn when a lightsome transparency revealed us 
for the first time to ourselves, it accompanies and upholds 
the feeling we have of our own reality. J and not-I, these 
two terms stand by their very opposition; they are defined 
one by the other; together they give to philosophy the 
ultimate basis upon which all speculation must rest. 

It is to the advantage of idealism to exaggerate the notion 
of the real and it does not fail todo so. In this way it creates 
a chimera not patient of proof: a thing that is outside all 
thought, which cannot be thought of by any thinking sub- 
ject, which is entirely heterogeneous to thought and has no 
relation to it. It has thus a fine opportunity of showing that 
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we can never know a reality thus defined and that it is 
absurd even to speak of it. But the notion suggested by the 
texts of St. Thomas is much more simple: something is 
presented to thought but is independent of it; that is what 
we call the real. And if it does not depend on us, we know 
by that very fact that it can exist without our thinking of it 
and we think of it as such. All this, it need hardly be said, 
is from the viewpoint of human thought—the only one from 
which the critical review can start. 

A complementary proof is suggested by other texts, those 
namely where the progress of intelligence is under discus- 
sion. This progress is effected by successive judgments. The 
mind first of all gets an imperfect and confused notion of its 
object; it proceeds then to make that notion more precise 
by successive refinements, adding more determinate charac- 
teristics, properties and relations, and it builds within itself 
a structure which continues to be enriched and perfected. 
But that which unifies and directs these efforts of the mind 
is the reality present before it, whose richness it cannot 
exhaust at the first onset. Thus we read in the Summa (Ia, 
Q. Ixxxv, a. 5): ““Intellectus humanus non statim in prima 
apprehensione capit perfectam rei cognitionem.”’ Therefore 
the intelligence obtains perfect knowledge by successive 
efforts, seizing upon first one trait, then another, and adding 
them to the intellectual edifice that the judgments are build- 
ing: ‘‘et ideo necesse habet unum apprehensum alii com- 
ponere.’’ Always it is the same notion: reality present to the 
mind but outstripping the ideas which the mind can form of 
it, opposed to the effort of the mind and at the same time 
sustaining and nourishing it without being exhausted by it; 
reality precedes the first awakening of the mind and pre- 
cedes as well its every later step, retaining an independence 
which continues to be more fully realized with the very 
progress of thought. 

The immediate presence of an object independent of the 
mind, by which the latter governs its activities, is, we be- 
lieve, the foundation upon which rests the realism of St. 
Thomas. It is a foundation that is for the most part merely 
implicit for St. Thomas, as it is for common sense; a founda- 
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tion, nevertheless, of which he is well aware and one which 
he himself points to and even expresses quite clearly in the 
passages just quoted. We, who are philosophizing after the 
demands of a critical approach have been put in the fore- 
ground of thought, can explore this foundation still more 
fully. We can draw from it a Thomism that is at once faith- 
ful to the mind of the master and perfectly adapted to the 
intellectual atmosphere of our own times. 

*. * « * 

But we must examine this immediate presence more 
exactly, still keeping in line with St. Thomas. Here we 
encounter a difficulty raised by certain contemporaries. It 
arises out of other teachings of the master. If he is very 
reserved in his information on the criteriological problem, 
he makes amends, with all the Scholastics, by offering us 
many reflections upon the ontological mystery of knowledge. 
How is knowledge possible? I am here, self-contained. 
Things are there, outside me, also self-contained. It is not 
merely a spatial exteriority; it is more than that, an onto- 
logical and substantial distinction, the opposition of two 
beings which subsist each in its own sphere and cannot in 
any way be intermingled. Nevertheless knowledge has to 
unite them in some way or other, for if they do nothing but 
subsist each in its own sphere it is impossible to see how they 
can be known. The knowing subject is aware of the object; 
that is to say, it possesses it somehow within itself, for this 
awareness is only the turning back of a being on itself, and 
knowing is said to be an immanent action which takes place 
in the subject and remains in it. How can this action reach 
a reality that is not in the subject but outside it, while the 
action remains immanent? 

It is not hard to see that this difficulty is the precise con- 
sequence of realism. Idealism suppresses it. For the latter 
there are no things outside me, all that I know is within me, 
and there is no difficulty as to what is attained to by my 
consciousness. But after once having recognized the exis- 
tence of objective things, realism can no longer withdraw 
but must respect the distinction which it has laid down. In 
point of fact, however, contemporary realism escapes 
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cheaply by simply ignoring the problem and not seeing it. 
It states the bare fact of knowledge and stops there: there 
are, it says, two termini, the act of the mind and the external 
object, both present simultaneously in the world of ex- 
perience; that is the relation it discovers between them, they 
are there together. This is no doubt very true, but it does 
not explain anything; on the contrary, it precisely is what 
is in need of explanation. 

The realism of St. Thomas attacks the problem squarely. 
It seeks in the thinking subject that which will account for 
knowledge. To explain it, St. Thomas says, there must be 
a resemblance of the thing known in the subject knowing; 
consequently the subject, grasping by consciousness every- 
thing that is within itself, grasps this resemblance too and 
by its means knows the object that it represents. This expla- 
nation may seem simple if it is understood in a material and 
rather mechanical sense, but thus understood it explains 
nothing and leads us back straight to idealism. This re- 
semblance would be, in effect, an image or copy or double 
of the external thing, and at this copy the act of knowledge 
would stop, knowing the thing through this intermediary. 
Nothing is easier to imagine, but it is the negation of all that 
we have established by our critical approach; if knowledge 
is produced by an intermediary, immediate realism is 
finished with; I know only the copies of things, I shall never 
know if they are faithful copies. Thus, to explain realism 
one would have to destroy it. 

The truth is that the explanation is more profound. The 
resemblance in question is in no way material or mechani- 
cal; it is a living and immaterial resemblance. It is not an 
image or a copy, and it is not known. Here St. Thomas is 
very formal in his vigorous and concise Latin. It is not, he 
says, ““id quod cognoscitur’’ (a thing known), but ‘‘id quo 
cognoscitur’’ (the means of knowing). And we understand 
that the notion of resemblance is very approximative and 
employed by him for want of a better; we must take care 
not to let it deceive us. There is in the knowing subject a 
resemblance of the object, but it is not there to arrest our 
consciousness; its sole office is to carry or push conscious- 
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ness on to the object; by its means the object itself, and it 
alone, becomes immediately present to us. How that can be 
is a mystery of the immaterial order that our imaginations 
cannot grasp; we can really imagine only the solid, palpable, 
visible things of Euclidean space; when it is a question of 
passing to another sort of space, undefined and limitless, 
where straight lines return upon themselves, our imagina- 
tions fail; when it is a question of escaping from space 
altogether, they fail still more. But modern physical science 
calls for such non-Euclidean space; and realism can be 
explained only in the non-material order. St. Thomas ex- 
pounds this at length. In the material order things are 
enclosed in themselves; they have no other richness than 
the characteristics which are in them for themselves alone; 
they are warmed by their own heat, and they cannot com- 
municate it without losing it, nor can they acquire it without 
taking it from others which will lose it; this is the sequestra- 
tion, the isolation, the savage egoism of matter and space. 
But as soon as we pass to the non-material order the fron- 
tiers disappear and riches are shared without being lost. 
The resemblance that is in the subject knowing is not there 
as a characteristic proper to the subject alone, but as a 
characteristic which continues to be shared by something 
else, namely by the thing known; it is forma alterius; and 
consciousness is not shut up within itself and isolated, it 
opens out on to the world. We find again in the metaphysical 
theory what critical analysis had discovered. Doubtless it 
is a thing that the imagination cannot grasp, but it is some- 
thing that the intelligence can conceive, and that is sufficient 
for metaphysics. 
* * * 

There remains one last point. Is this immediate presence 
of things, upon which realism rests, revealed to the senses 
or to the intellect? Is it composed in itself of sensible ele- 
ments or of intelligible elements? True enough the human 
consciousness is a simple unity, not composed of water-tight 
compartments set side by side, but intelligence and sensation 
are intimately united in a close collaboration and together 
lay hold of the object which is itself also at once sensible 
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THE REALISM OF ST. THOMAS 


and intelligible. Such is the starting-point of our knowledge 
and such is its critical foundation. It is quite clear that 
according to St. Thomas we have no pure intellectual intui- 
tion; he reserves that for the angels and explains why our 
intelligence, situate at the lowest step of the hierarchy of 
spirits, is so constituted as to find its object with the aid of 
the senses; it is in this way and in this way alone that it can 
grasp the real. But, on the other hand, the senses do not 
penetrate into the riches which they harvest for the mind, 
they attain only to the external appearances; the intimate 
being of things, their true and deep reality, escapes the 
senses and appears only in the light of intelligence. More- 
over this light is always present; one would look in vain for 
a moment of pure sensation in our conscious life. 

This doctrine of the collaboration of the senses and the 
intelligence is fundamental in the Thomist system and gives 
to the realism of St. Thomas a character that is peculiar and 
proper to it. If we are in contact with the real only in our 
sensations, all the valuations of reality that are recognized 
by philosophy will always have to be fastened on to a basis 
of experience. St. Thomas does not shirk this consequence; 
indeed he applies it with fearless logic even at the summit of 
his philosophy, even in the proofs of the existence of God. 

It is for this reason that he rejects the famous Anselmic 
argument. An imposing line of thinkers thought it possible 
to establish the existence of God from the notion we have of 
Him: the notion of the most perfect being implies every 
perfection; it implies therefore that perfection which is 
existence, the most perfect being cannot not exist. St. 
Thomas will have none of this argument. Based upon a 
purely intellectual demand, upon a mere play of ideas, 
without any support from experience, it does not appear to 
him to touch the question of real existence. For his part he 
will demonstrate the existence of God only by way of those 
things that represent the data of experience, by showing that 
these things are not self-sufficient and cannot be of them- 
selves, that they exist therefore in virtue of something else 
which is without their defects. An analysis of a fact of 
experience and of its necessary conditions, that is the lowly 
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but solid foundation upon which the loftiest constructions of 
metaphysics are built up. 

To sum up, the doctrine of St. Thomas seems to us to be 
the outcome of an eminently well-balanced genius. With 
both feet solidly planted upon the ground of experience, 
attentive to all the needs of the coldest and most exacting 
reason, the holy doctor does but fix more perfectly the clear 
gaze of his mind upon the horizons of divine mystery. And 
if he curbs the transport within his heart, he makes doubly 
sure of its power and loyalty. At such a price he has given 
to Christian philosophers the most fruitful teaching they 
have hitherto received. 

(Translated from the French) 
LEon NOEL. 
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GERMANISM AND CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


ALETTER from the Anglican Bishop of Chichester on May 
30 of this year raised an interesting question. ‘‘In his speech 
on May 21,’’ he wrote, ‘‘Hitler made a great point of his 
strong desire for the friendliest relations with the British 
people. But the British people are lovers of freedom and 
loathe and abhor religious persecution. Their friendship can- 
not be won while freedom is denied and religious persecution 
prevails.’” And noting that Hitler has proclaimed that 
Germany can give a lasting contribution to the great work 
of bringing about a resurrection of the West, he pointed out 
that ‘‘the resurrection of the Occident is not to be achieved 
by making the race principle into a religion, and attempting 
to substitute it for the Christian faith which has given its 
distinctive character to our common Western civilization 
and which has been the source and inspiration of many of 
its highest values.’’ 

These firm and clear words had immediately a consider- 
able echo, and an interesting discussion followed in the 
Times and other papers. Dissenting voices were not lacking, 
some speaking from the purely political standpoint, others 
from that of psychology. The former remarked that friend- 
ship between peoples is a matter of mutual interest that has 
nothing to do with community of ideas or sentiments, but is 
governed simply by utility. The latter feared that blame or 
criticism of the methods of Hitler and his government could 
serve no purpose and would only aggravate the sufferings of 
those persecuted for their religion or race. 

Discussion in the press continued for several months, with 
the intervention of men noted for their moral standing and 
intellectual authority; nor would it have died down (for the 
questions raised were such as must arouse a passionate 
interest in a very wide zone of those anxious for the defence 
of culture, religion, or freedom), had not the problem of the 
Italo-Abyssinian war revealed itself as one of urgent concern 
to the peace of Europe. At bottom, the same arguments 
hold good to-day in respect of both Germany and Italy. 
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Under different aspects, the two countries have taken up 
the same position towards the moral values of Christianity. 
* * * * 

It is not the first time that, under a political colour, an 
attempt has been made to subvert Christian civilization and 
to crush freedom. The positivist influences which dried up 
the most vital sources of religion and morals and debased 
the significance of human freedom, are but of yesterday; 
they still prevail among a wide zone of the middle classes 
and of the organized proletariate. Nor is it anything new 
for governments and parties on the Continent to engage in 
anti-clericalism, even in religious persecution. Azaiia is of 
yesterday, Combes well within living memory. 

What is most disturbing to the public mind to-day in 
the case of Germany is the attempt to replace the Christian 
religion and civilization by a barbaric religious mysticism, 
founded on the race, nourished by pagan myths and rites, 
and vitalized by a collective effort to remake a new Germany 
as centre of a new civilization. 

A great number of Frenchmen and Spaniards were able, 
legally and morally, to fight Combes’ legislation and 
Azajia’s policy, in various fields, religious, political, and 
economic, and no one could identify Combes with France 
or Azafia with Spain. But in Germany, opposition is ren- 
dered practically impossible by the total lack of legal and 
moral freedom, by the suppression of legitimate means of 
defence (speech, the press, propaganda, associations), and by 
the identification of Hitler, of his Nationalist Socialist Party 
and of the Race Principle, with the existence, character and 
future of Germany. 

This identification, which is not only symbolic but prac- 
tical, hampers Catholic clergy and Protestant organizations 
in their defence of religious principles, of Christian faith 
and morals. Most significant is the cry of the Catholic 
Bishops in their letter of August 20 of this year, a cry 
repeated with every paragraph: ‘‘Stand fast in the Faith!” 

The chief danger lies in the assertion of the Race Prin- 
ciple, an assertion that is not only theoretical, pseudo- 
scientific and even metaphysical, but practical, sentimental, 
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mystical, political and legal. To us who are not Germans, 
this divinization of the race may appear childish folly, but 
Germans accept it with gravity, conviction, obstinacy, faith, 
enthusiasm. They have finally found a basis for their superi- 
ority, for their rights as a people and for their mission in 
obedience to a new ‘‘multiplicemini’’; they will remake a 
Western civilization that will dominate the world, at a time 
when the old civilization is mortally sick, doomed to inevit- 
able death. And this conception is not the delirium of a few 
fanatics or merely a professorial thesis; it is the new Gospel 
that is being spread through every class in order to create a 
new spirit, a new Germany at the head of the world. 
* * * * 

A French writer, Francois Perroux, who though not of 
the first rank knows his Germany thoroughly, in an interest- 
ing book just published,’ makes a searching analysis of the 
Germany of to-day, correcting many false impressions that 
are current, and bringing out how the conception of the 
Race coincides with the idea of the People. ‘‘It is the German 
people that is the supreme reality, not the German nation. 
The People is a whole, with definite racial, historical and 
psychological characteristics. One cannot enter a People; 
one cannot leave it at will. A man may enter a nation by 
becoming naturalized, he can leave it by acquiring foreign 
nationality.’’ This is the German view. For them the nation 
is static and determined within historical or arbitrary limits; 
the people is moulded by nature, it is a living whole in pro- 
cess of perpetual becoming. 

Thus the image is built up of a racial unity—a people of 
one blood; an end to be sought—the maintenance of the 
purity of blood; a vitality derived from nature herself and 
evolving with unity of command, as by an inexorable 
determinism. 

To deny the value of human personality, which Chris- 
tianity has raised to supernatural ends, means always to 
fall into those doctrines by which the individual is absorbed 
in the collectivity. The whole movement towards State 


1 Francois Perroux, Les Mythes Hitlériens (Bose Fréres, M. and 
L. Rion, Lyons). 
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exaltation tends in this direction. But there are differences. 
Mussolini’s formula, ‘‘Nothing outside the State, everything 
in the State, everything by the State, everything for the 
State,’’ implies an act of surrender and a subordination to 
the State as end, voluntary on the part of the Fascists and 
by them to be imposed on others. It has therefore a pseudo- 
ethical value, as ultimately reposing on an act of will. But 
in the germanic formula there is an immanence that sup- 
presses any will seeking any other object. The race is the 
whole, the immanent; within it individuals move as a herd, 
as though driven by an inward determination imprinted in 
their nature by the blood. The sole condition of life and 
hence the sole moral and social law is that the blood must 
be pure, that the bodies in which such blood circulates must 
be healthy, that the racial whole must be powerful. 

Max Hermant, who is well known in France and else- 
where as a brilliant writer, in his widely read book [doles 
Allemandes’ tries to define and analyze ‘‘Germanism,’’ as the 
basic characteristic of the German people and almost as 
though it were the determinant cause of the present phase. 

“‘To become aware of this fact, to express it, to proclaim 
it, to define the German nature, to discover within it a 
mysterious law, to formulate that law, to transform it into 
a method, to assert its ethical value, to accept it, finally, as 
supreme norm and to submit to it wholly—such is the task 
of that ever present but never concrete moral entity that 
we may call Germanism. First it notes data, then it makes 
assertions, and, knowing itself for what it is, wills to be 
what it is’’ (p. 23). All this is well expressed and brilliant, 
but it has a defect, the conception of that ‘‘moral entity’’ as 
though it had an intelligence and will of its own such as to 
become a kind of deterministic force in the activity of 
millions and millions of Germans and through countless 
generations. 

Every people which has a language of its own, a unitary 
or moral centre, a traditional conception of life and social 
values, and whether or no it possesses political unity, comes 





2 Editions Bernard Grasset, 1935. 8th edition. 
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to develop certain qualities, to create certain currents of 
ideas and to express itself in particular ways in art, philo- 
sophy and life. It has been the mistake of positivist sociology 
to seek to resolve into a social whole, as into a real entity 
(psychological or bio-mechanical), the associative life of men 
and their flux and reflux of thoughts and activities, which 
spring always from single individuals, even when trans- 
ported into the field of life in common. 

Max Hermant certainly does not conceive of Germanism 
as a tragic racial heritage imposed on millions of men, but 
only as an awareness of their racial qualities, good or evil, 
raised by a mystic or mysterious will to ends and action of 
their own. Even under this second aspect, the present Hitler 
phase would be justified according to Max Hermant’s thesis, 
as the logical consequence of three or five or ten centuries of 
Germanism, which has passed finally from an unconscious, 
instinctive and primitive stage to full consciousness, intel- 
lectual and voluntary, and to organized expression. Many 
Frenchmen are of opinion that the antithesis Germany— 
France is a collective and necessary antithesis; and they 
express in political terms what Max Hermant has expressed 
sociologically. 

The truth is that in Germany, as among every people, 
there are always various currents, various modes of feeling, 
a diversity of focal points in every field, religious, political, 
cultural, artistic, economic, domestic. And though these 
currents and these forms of organized life express themselves 
in the language of each country, they cannot be reduced to 
a common denominator implying an impassable barrier and 
an insuperable sociological condition. One cannot be deter- 
ministically German, as one is not deterministically Latin or 
Anglo-Saxon. If it were so, Christianity could not be the 
religion of all, but only of certain peoples, and certainly not 
of Germany. 

Now the conflict to-day, and not in Germany alone, is 
between the dualistic and transcendant Christian conception, 
and an anti-Christian, monistic and immanent conception 
of life. In this conflict all are engaged, consciously or un- 
consciously. And in every country, including Germany, 
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opposing currents face each other, and many souls are 
troubled by the conflict itself and the impossibility of estab- 
lishing and solving it in its real terms. The reason is that 
the monistic-immanentist current seeks to fetter all men to 
a collective entity, whether this be the State, the nation, the 
class, or the race. Therefore all State-exalting, nationalist 
and class currents, Fascism, Racialism, Bolshevism, Com- 
munism, implicitly and often explicitly repudiate freedom, 
all and every freedom—not only political freedom (which 
would be the least important, and which is valuable princi- 
pally as a method), but the freedom which expresses itself 
in personal autonomy, in respect of human personality, in 
respect of the individual conscience, in respect of the moral, 
cultural and religious life of each and all. 

The State, class, nation, or race, seeks to control souls. 
Therefore all becomes a monopoly: power, education, 
economy, religion, culture. Therefore all freedom is denied. 
But this is not enough. Hidden in every soul there is a place 
kept free for the worship of God and for the defence, if need 
be by death, of the rights of conscience. Nazism in Ger- 
many wishes to occupy even this place, presenting itself as a 
religion, a mysticism, a collective pantheism, of which the 
concrete idol is Germany, and of which rites and symbols 
are taken from ancient paganism in repudiation of Christ, 
of faith, of Christian morals and civilization. 

* * * * 

It may indeed be salutary that matters should have 
reached this stage, in order that true Christians, Catholics 
and Protestants, should have a deep-seated reason for con- 
tinuing the struggle for remaking, if need be with their 
blood, a Christian nation, setting a barrier to apostasy and 
reasserting the undying values of the Gospels. 

No ‘‘Germanism,’’ conceived as a mystic and racial force, 
as an inward and inexorable urge, can prevent a clash 
between the Christian and the racial conceptions. 

The clash between Nazism and the Jews did not produce 
practical and tangible results because the Jews framed their 
defence badly. They invoked their German nationality, 
precisely at the time when the Nazis were emphasizing 
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diversity of race; they invoked personal liberty when the 
Nazis were asserting the higher interest of the collectivity; 
they could not take their stand on a religious principle, 
because many had abandoned their religion and because 
Judaism is only a particular religion, not a universal one. 

The Christians, Catholics and Protestants, should have 
invoked the principle of Christian brotherhood and distribu- 
tive justice in favour of the Jews; this would have been a 
first line of defence against the race theory. They lacked the 
courage to do so, for defence of the Jew was unwelcome to 
traders who had suffered by Jewish methods of competition, 
to the unemployed who saw in the exodus of the Jews a 
chance of finding posts or work, and to the fearful, for it 
would have brought them into collision with the victorious 


And so the battle was lost for both Jews and Christians. 
The turn of the Christians came, in spite of the fact that 
Hitler, in his speech of March, 1933, had declared that 
Nazism would defend the two main Christian churches of 
Germany. In respect of the Protestants, Hitler’s govern- 
ment strove to create an organic unity, which would put an 
end to the various churches diversified by territory or 
tendency—a unification that would be not only administra- 
tive, but in conformity with the new regime. In respect of 
the Catholics, he hastened to negotiate a Concordat with 
Rome, to take the place of the particular Concordats already 
signed with Bavaria, Baden and Prussia. Hitler promised 
support on a basis of mutual loyalty. 

Those who believed in his attitude did not reckon with 
the fundamental theory of the Germanic Race; they thought 
that the loss of all freedom would be compensated by a 
religious tranquillity that meant at the same time political 
conformity. Not all were of this opinion, but the pro-Hitler 
currents prevailed. Neither for Protestants nor Catholics 
did matters turn out as they expected. 

The antithesis is striking, in both theory and practice. 
They thus lost the instruments of defence which liberty 
gives, and confined themselves to a purely religious defence. 
The situation goes from bad to worse. The struggle against 
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Nazism must start from the negation of the Race Theory, in 
the name of two principles, one human, the other religious, 
Christian. By the first we affirm the universality of human- 
ity and the value of the person. By the second we affirm 
equality in the love of God and one’s neighbour. Freedom, 
signifying personal, human right—Christianity, signifying 
a duty of brotherly love, since all are children of the same 
Father in Heaven. 

The modern error lies in having separated and opposed 
humanism and Christianity. It has turned humanism into 
a religion, and made the Christian religion a private matter 
of conscience, or else a sect or church that would be the 
affair only of priests and pious ladies. What we must do is 
to re-establish the union and synthesis of the human and the 
Christian. The Christian is in this world and must transform 
it in accordance with religious values, and the human must 
be penetrated by Christianity. Therefore it would be an 
error to attack Nazism either solely in the name of freedom 
or solely in the name of the Christian religion as something 
apart from life as a whole. The battle must be waged in the 
name at once of the human values implied by integral free- 
dom, and of the Christian religion which orders these values 
and sanctifies them to nobler ends. 

This struggle is not something peculiar to Germany. It 
exists in every country, especially in those of Western 
civilization, for the apostasy from Christianity, though not 
everywhere equally declared, is everywhere present, and 
the cult of a collective entity, State, Nation or Class, substi- 
tuted for God, has succeeded the failure of the cult of the 
individual, who by science, and in the name of Progress, 
was to attain his own bliss. 

The liberty which the peoples are losing under the dic- 
tatorships is the most tangible and plastic; but so much 
liberty has been lost even under modern democracies, in 
social organization, in individual life, and even in the very 
fount of liberty, the human spirit, that everywhere there is 
need to fight for it and rewin it. And this struggle and 
reconquest can only succeed if it is carried out in the name 
of the Christian spirit and its moral values. 
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England and France, the only great countries left in 
Europe where political liberties have survived, are to-day 
troubled by the doubt if and how they should defend Chris- 
tian values and human liberties. Can it be just to intervene 
in the politics of other countries? It is not only just, but a 
duty. We can do little to help those who carry on the 
struggle, whether in prison or in concentration camps, or 
in the factories and churches. But our solidarity and our 
support may serve to make the reasons of the struggle more 
evident, to bring out the moral values at stake, and to 
create a zone of immunization in the rest of Europe. 

Therefore we should encourage all enterprises that throw 
into relief the sacrifices and efforts at resistance that, in the 
name of liberty and in the name of religion, are being made 
not only in Germany but in Russia, Mexico, Italy, every- 
where, in short, where the values of human personality are 
denied, and where persecutions are organized in the name 
of a deified State or of a government that claims to be 
absolute arbiter of good and evil. 

It is true that often our words will not reach those who 
struggle, who suffer and who fall. It is true that the dicta- 
tors may be irritated by foreign public opinion. But right, 
morality, religion, civilization will prevail, sooner or later, 
over violence and tyranny. Truth triumphs over error if 
men will fight for it. 

In Germany itself, heroes and martyrs are not wanting. 
One day they will have their place in a calendar that will 
have ousted that of Wotan, Ostara and Frika—or rather, 
that of the Hitlers, Goerings, Rosenbergs and Streichers. 

Luici STURZO. 





THE RETURN OF ABEL 
(Dedicated to the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne) 


IN the first place is the preoccupation, ‘‘What can we do 
about the poor?’’ It is an encouraging uneasiness even if it 
is only an uneasiness and not a profound unrest. And it 
certainly does produce its results; quite excellent results; 
young men become members of the S.V.P. 

In the second place is the intellectual argument that com- 
mercial industrialism will not do. It rests on authority. It 
impresses. We applaud Father Drinkwater and Eric Gill. 

Two surface responses. Our sympathy has been stirred, 
our intelligence convinced of wrong and of the possibility 
of right solution. We heartily wish someone would imple- 
ment the right solution. We mention it in our prayers, rather 
shyly wondering what God thinks of our economic phrase- 
ology. After all it is very worrying, but we really have 
done what we could. 


In the first place is the repeated plea of Eric Gill that 
commercial industrialism has reduced the working masses 
to a subhuman condition of intellectual irresponsibility. It 
is a strident plea. You cannot shut your ears to it. But if 
we are to think of a downright solution it means a downright 
change in the material structure of society. ‘‘Man is matter 
and spirit, soul and body, both real, both good.’’ Irrespon- 
sibility can only be remedied by responsibility; but to 
translate this into economics responsibility means owner- 
ship, or at least an effective share in the control of the 
material things which very really involve our destiny. We 
cannot consider with equanimity any large transference of 
ownership from one kind of people to another unless it takes 
place in the usual way through the usual commercial chan- 
nels. We do not like to think of changes which may involve 
disturbances in the material order. 

In the second place is the appalling reflection that it is 
good for the poor to be patient. In this essay I propose to 
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consider the nature of patience and particularly of that 
patience our own inactivity imposes on the poor. 


* *” * * 


Léon Bloy says somewhere that poverty belongs to Jesus 
Christ but destitution to the Holy Spirit. 

Claudel says somewhere that the poor man cannot be 
comforted (or even indeed approached) except by one 
poorer than he. 

Jesus Christ said on the Cross as He died, ‘‘My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’’ 


* * * * 


Patience is of things just or unjust. We refuse the first 
because we lack justice; we may refuse the second because 
we lack charity. To be patient of just things is necessary to 
our own salvation; a matter of precept. To be patient of 
unjust things is sometimes a matter of counsel because it 
may be necessary to the salvation of others. If patience 
in injustice should prove a scandal to others by encouraging 


them in their injustice, then it is time we thought up a few 
more virtues as, for instance, fortitude. There is such a 
thing as Divine impatience: tables of the money changers 
crashing on the temple steps of Jerusalem. On the whole 
we are more familiar with Divine patience: ‘‘Father, forgive 


”? 


them, they know not what they do. 
patient Christ. 

The patience of Christ is entirely for the salvation of 
others, even His patience in the weariness of wholesome 
labour at the bench of a carpenter’s apprentice. 

The less a man suffers unjustly the more exclusively for 
him is patience related to his own salvation and the more 
culpable is its lack. The more a man suffers unjustly the 
more abundantly is his suffering offered for the salvation 
of others; but since patience in injustice is sometimes a 
matter of counsel, its lack will not always escape blame. 
Moreover a matter of counsel may in certain circumstances 
become a matter of precept. 

A man refuses to suffer justly either through weakness or 
by pretending that what is just is unjust. To fortify himself 


Unjust people like a 
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in this pretence he must justify himself and blacken the 
motives of others. The position of the Pharisee. A man 
refuses to suffer unjustly either because the injustice is 
intolerable (when his more perfect way is by fortitude). or 
because he refuses to recognize the claims of the community 
of souls on his more perfect patience. This is the position of 
Cain who asked, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ 


* * * * 


Let us forget for the moment that the poor weigh upon 
our conscience as objects of gratuitous charity which we 
half-heartedly feel we would like to bestow. The need is for 
a greater realism of conscience. If society with the many 
necessary moral supports that men derive from it is not to 
be wrecked by the just impatience of countless innocently 
destitute people, we must continue daily to implore the poor 
to be patient. As a matter of fact we do nothing of the sort. 
Industrialist society is so fundamentally unintelligible to 
the near view of those engaged in it that we might quite 


easily continue to rely on the ignorance and impotence of 
all men to prevent by mere confusion of issues the clear-cut 
crises and conflicts that intellectuals foresee. Instead of 
asking the poor to be patient we rely on their ignorance and 
impotence to save us from conspicuous material harm. This 
is the really intolerable thing, a pudding of slothful evils. 


* * * * 


Capitalism is the Pharisee society in which the underling, 
the proletariat, is Cain. Communism is the Cain society 
which has expelled the Pharisee. Both have expelled Abel 
or Christ, the sacrificing priest. 

The Body of Christ is a body of sacrifice. No human act 
is without reference to it. The return of Abel is in the person 
of Christ. 

The patience of the destitute is an act of sacrificial value 
within the Mystical Body. The thwarted envy of the pro- 
letariat is the condition of Cain beaten to the earth and 
rendered helpless. For Cain, for the proletariat, patience is 
the most radical of all imaginable revolutions. 

Cain does not become Abel simply by making up his 
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THE RETURN OF ABEL 


mind that it’s no use worrying. Sacrificial patience is from 
the Holy Spirit. When Bloy said destitution belongs to the 
Holy Spirit that was what was meant. Patience is not 
insensibility to injustice, for if it is, it is both slothful and 
unjust. Rather, a mark of the fruits of the Holy Spirit is 
a sublime alacrity, clarity and love: and patience is a fruit 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Sacrificial patience is to suffer that which we know to be 
unjust for the sake of the community of souls whose salva- 
tion is involved in our perfect union with a scourged and 
crucified God. 

* * * * 

The revenge of the destitute is the return of Abel. Capital 
and the Communist have both rejected him in the confusion 
of motives and principles that have led to the hellish struggle 
for material power. It would be an imbecility to suppose 
that they would welcome him now. The union which devas- 
tates souls and has bound the souls of Catholics with iron 
fetters, the union of Cain and Pharisee, has lived upon envy 
and sloth too long to tolerate the coming of one in whom 
there is no envy but a vitality overflowing for the salvation 
of society. ‘‘We do not make the revolution, we are the 
revolution,’’ said Canon Cardyn. . . . Fear not, little 
flock ! 

The air is vivid with lightnings of deliverance. We need 
not congratulate ourselves, we are too likely to be struck to 
powder. The duty remains, while we wear out pens on plans 
of social reconstruction that may be a help and may be 
waste paper, that we should implore the poor, who begin 
to know from what levels of union with the Incarnate God 
injustice has dragged mankind, to be patient in order that 
their patience may be an acceptable offering for our conver- 
sion. We shall know perfectly well that our prayer merits 
little else but derision, but it is the only prayer we can make. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


There are many who profess Catholic Doctrine concerning: 

the respect due to society, 

the rights of property, 

the rights and duties of workers 

the relation between capital and labour, 

the relation between Church and State, 

the rights of Christ Our Redeemer over all men, 
but these same many in their words, writings and whole tenor of 
life behave as if the teaching bf Leo XII, Pius X and Benedict 
XV were no more than a dead letter void of all authority. 

(Ubi Arcano.) 


THESE words were among the first published by Pius XI 
and yet the indictment is still as true to-day, despite all 
that the Holy Father has done in the last thirteen years to 
make it inexcusable. Quite obviously the trouble is that the 
majority of Catholics do not even know that the Church has 
and propounds a specific social doctrine. And of the small 
minority which is aware of the existence of the encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Casti Conubii, how many consider 
these to be enunciations of principles rather than practical 
instructions? 

It remains for the few who have mastered the teaching 
and applied it to extant conditions to disseminate the pre- 
cious fruit of their study. The task is indeed herculean and 
would seem to be too great for early realization but for the 
signs of active assistance from unexpected sources. The most 
encouraging of these is the curiosity shown by secular ex- 
perts; for economists, lawyers and politicians who have been 
impressed by the claims of Catholic authors are beginning 
to study the encyclicals in both the old and the new world. 
Whether they be favourable or otherwise, their reactions 
should prove of great value to sociology. But it will be 
some time yet before the result of this interest can be 
assessed, and meanwhile it is imperative that Catholics of 
every kind, and clerics in particular, should be increasingly 
well-informed on this most important topic. 

The repeated instructions of Pius XI should by now have 
dispelled the erstwhile common view that an interest in the 
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larger social issues is a question of inclination. To-day 
a definite familiarity with the social doctrine of the 
Church is quite indispensable. With the grim reality of 
unemployment stalking every land and the baneful spectre 
of Communism haunting several, it is not only required as 
a means of winning fresh souls, but perhaps even more 
urgently ag the condition of retaining the loyalty of those 
who now belong to the household of the faith. It is too little 
realized that it is virtually impossible to reason with a man 
whose morale has given way under the strain of months of 
enforced idleness. It is not less difficult to speak of religion 
to the sullen and half-fed. The words ‘‘You must get at the 
soul via the body’’ which he spoke before a gathering of 
women from all parts of the world, indicate that the Holy 
Father at least has no illusions on the subject. There is no- 
thing very novel in the words, they are axiomatic for all 
social work, but they indicate the lengths of plain-speaking 
that the times require. 

The term social justice is one which has long been in 
use among sociologists. It has serious claims to a Catholic 
origin, but it serves to inspire all workers in this wide field. 
Although familiar to the members of the Union de Fribourg 
which did so much to prepare the way for Rerum Novarum, 
it did not appear in that encyclical; the other group who 
worked under Cardinal Mercier at Malines and produced the 
famous Code Social had the satisfaction of finding it used 
several times in Quadragesimo Anno, where as often as not 
it was bracketed with another term, the bonum commune, 
which has a much older pedigree. 

It would seem that this use made by the Pope of the term 
social justice has already raised it to the dignity of a stan- 
dard or norm which will serve as a measure in all Catholic 
social study. But because it is susceptible of misunderstand- 
ing and confusion with the slogans of political parties, it will 
be necessary to establish that it is supra-political and 
characteristically Catholic. 

A quick glance backwards only permits one to point to 
the far-reaching effects of the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood which is the keynote of our faith; it serves as the 
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means of bridging the gap between the lawyers of the Roman 
Empire and the medieval schoolmen who used the term. 
When the latter set about reconciling all that was good in 
the old civil law with Law of the New Testament they took 
the old ‘‘law of nature’’ which had played so important a 
part as a reserve fund in classical jurisprudence, and identi- 
fied it as the law of God. To them justice ranked as the most 
important of the cardinal virtues—important above pr- 
dence, and fortitude and temperance—since it involves a 
third party; for it is impossible to be just unless there is 
someone else to be just to, someone, moreover, who has 
rights. This insistence on due deference to the claims of one’s 
neighbour is not exclusively Christian, signs of it may be 
found in the stoics, epicureans and others. But matters 
were simplified when the same authority, the Church, was 
at once the teacher and the administrator of the moral law 
as was the case in the Middle Ages. There was no canon law 
properly codified until the thirteenth century, only a mass 
of local regulations of a disciplinary nature, and even to- 
day, when we have the Code to refer to, the lines of demar- 
cation between the moral law and the Canon Law are not 
always clear. 

Civil Law, however, had survived the chaos of the so- 
called dark ages which followed the disruption of the old 
Roman Empire. It was kept alive in one or two centres like 
Ravenna or Seville in the form of a jurisprudence, or theory 
of law, rather than as a positive system with a life of its 
own. It is not surprising therefore that the scholastics should 
have exercised their dialectical skill on its various aspects. 
To them a particular law is nothing other than a rule or 
measure of conduct. For St. Thomas the whole legal system 
is ‘‘the rational ordering of the common good by properly 
constituted authority.’’ With that as a start it is not a long 
step to the division of positive law into ‘‘particular’’ and 
‘“general’’ (according as it affects individuals separately or 
collectively). The first division, concerned with rights, em- 
braces ‘‘commutative’’ justice, where the interested parties 
are both private citizens, and ‘‘distributive’’ justice, where 
one of them is the state. The latter, inspired by the concern 
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for the common good, covers all the obligations of citizen- 
ship as well as the strict ‘‘legal’’ justice or ‘‘law of the land.”’ 

Now social justice pertains to this latter division, but 
because it does not derive from it and rather serves as its 
inspiration, it will be necessary to study it more closely. 
The ‘‘common good’’ has been defined as ‘‘the sum of the 
moral and material goods which man can achieve under 
properly organized government,’’ and as such it embraces 
the whole law of the land from the intricacies of administra- 
tive law to that of property, from the freedom of the subject 
or the machinery of the legislature to old age pensions and 
municipal byelaws. 

This inspiration of the common law of the land may have 
seemed quite simple to the medizval canonists, but it was 
not so in historical perspective. To take the case of Rome, 
there was something more than a gradual process of admit- 
ting the trading-customs of foreigners in the development by 
the praetors of the theory of natural law during the expan- 
sion of the empire; nor was it the case in England with the 
similar invention of new writs by the clerks in Chancery to 
suit the circumstances of difficult cases coming before the 
Lord Chancellor in his capacity of Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience. The recently resuscitated theories of government 
were variously interpreted by his contemporaries but, as we 
know, St. Thomas was guided by ‘‘the Philosopher,’’ as he 
reverently calls Aristotle, in his study of the ‘‘common good.’’ 

This standard, which must in the nature of things be 
intermediate between the strict letter of the law and the 
moral obligation of charity, was the same as that of the 
Fathers, if we believe Lactantius who wrote sixteen cen- 
turies ago: ‘‘If justice is the basis of society, the bond 
thereof is compassion.’’ It is closely allied to the notion of 
epikeia or equity, but, instead of being an occasional relaxa- 
tion, it is a durable corrective which is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the notion of ‘‘fairness.’’! 





1A helpful study of the relation between Justice, the natural 
virtue, and Charity, the supernatural one, is to be found among the 
more important chapters of Culture Latine et Ordre Sociale, the 
latest book of the Most Rev. Father Gillet, O.P., Master General. 
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If then, as St. Thomas has it, the ratio existendi of law 
and society is the pursuit of the common good, the under- 
lying natural body is susceptible of change and correction 
even though it be staggering under the complicated super- 
structure of the modern state. Such, at any rate, is the view 
of the Holy See when it insists on the primacy of the super- 
natural in the proper ordering of society. If we take the 
encyclicals of the reigning pontiff alone it can be established 
that they proclaim a complete, integral philosophy of 
society—if only because they cut right across the standards 
of conduct prevailing in secular society. That this is deliber- 
ate is quite clear from the language used; thus the full title of 
the letter known as Quadragesimo Anno is: ‘‘On the re- 
construction of the social order and its perfection in con- 
formity to the precepts of the Gospel.’’ 

Again, at the close of the International Congress of Law 
held in Rome last autumn the Pope, after quoting St. 
Thomas, formally claimed as Head of the Universal Church 
an authority which overrides both Canon and Civil law. 
This claim has become increasingly recognized of late years 
even in secular circles, and we occasionally find paragraphs 
in the press which indicate their acceptance in unexpected 
places. Nevertheless the full moral significance of this mass 
of encyclical literature is only appreciated by a very re- 
stricted number of people. Certain very obvious and 
understandable scruples prevent responsibly placed experts 
from attributing their practical achievements to pontifical 
inspiration, but those who are not in such position would be 
doubly at fault if they failed to draw the proper inference. 

Without reviewing any recent encyclical in detail it is yet 
possible to ascertain the fundamental principles inspiring 
them all. To those who are familiar with the letters the 
insistence with which these recur becomes monotonous but 
never tedious. The sacredness of the family and the home, 
the freedom of upbringing and education, and the indepen- 
dance of conscience and worship ring the changes, because 
they are the bases of ordered society. Since the family is to 
the nation as the nation is to the race and the race to the 
world, we have here the elements of the ‘‘grande politique” 
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which it is the business of the Church to inspire. In a recent 
speech the Holy Father said: ‘‘There is another sphere of 
action beside the purely social and economic ones which is 
open to the enterprising, viz. the political one. This is not 
the politics of party, place or moment, but that ‘grande 
politique’ the common good which we cannot and must not 
forego, which is the only proper end of politics.’’ His 
Holiness later explained that this embraces all those rights 
intended for the benefit of the mass of mankind. 

There are, alas, too many among the restricted number of 
those familiar with this teaching who cavil because the 
instructions are not so explicit as to be of immediate prac- 
tical utility. This short-sighted criticism has lost sight of the 
office of the Holy See. It is for the Pope to point the way, 
but it is the masses of the faithful who must bring about the 
sought-for renovation. It is precisely here that the integrity 
of the individual becomes most necessary. That the realiza- 
tion of Christ’s Kingdom here below is no easy task is 
common ground, but it should not deter the soldiers of His 
army; to use the words of Cardinal Manning: ‘‘The task 
may be difficult but it will be accomplished if faced calmly 
and with a determination to put work and profit second, 
morality and the family first.’’ 

A contemporary, Mgr. Poels, the Dutch social leader, has 
pointed out that the only way to counteract the adverse 
balance of evil which weighs down the progress of the 
Church to-day, despite its great spiritual vigour, is to 
actualize this source of strength. ‘‘Yet,’’ he adds, ‘‘we may 
draw our power from the altar but our battle awaits us out- 
side—in the mélée of social life.’’ In practice this need not 
necessarily entail a descent into the augean stable, for the 
Church offers us supernatural weapons which enable the 
spirit to accomplish what no material broom can attempt. 
All reform is essentially a matter of the will; when all are 
agreed as to the end in view, it is only a matter of time before 
material obstacles are surmounted. The best example of this 
to-day has been the success of the working boys’ clubs 
which have grown up in Belgium and France under the 
inspiration of Chanoine Cardyn, who determined as a boy to 
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devote himself to that great work which we now know as the 
‘* Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique.”’ 

On all sides we hear cries of distress, and the social order 
is criticized for its lack of justice from every imaginable 
source. Clearly this widely-felt malaise makes the moment 
propitious for spiritual renovation on an unprecedented 
scale, but since, to use the famous words of the Pope, ‘‘the 
scandal of the nineteenth century was the loss to the Church 
of the greater part of the working-classes’’ the burden of the 
work will fall on a mere handful, for the majority, whether 
within or without the fold, are in bondage to matter from no 
will of their own. 

Rather than attempt to draw plans it will be, perhaps, 
more useful to glance at some of the more successful attempts 
to put into practice the social teaching of the Church. At 
one end of the scale are those who content themselves with 
small beginnings; of these there are two which claim special 
attention. The attempt to solve the more acute problems of 
the ‘‘hard core’’ of unemployment by encouraging sub- 
sistence farming is admittedly little more than a palliative 
unless it is done on an extensive scale, but the records of the 
various Catholic land-settlements, based on the old manorial 
system of land tenure, is far from discouraging. Their recent 
federation and the opening of the St. John Bosco Institute 
with Government aid indicate that the eventual solution of 
the land question may well have to be attributed some day 
to Catholic inspiration. Certainly it is the fact in the second 
case. Starting with a sub-committee of the Catholic Social 
Guild, a programme of Housing-plans was circulated among 
various utility societies with the result that a national council 
is to be formed under the presidency of the chairman of the 
original C.S.G. committee. 

In these two cases the Catholic lead is directly ascribable 
to the study and application of the social doctrine of the 
Church; when we come to the other end of the scale such a 
claim is more easily disputed, because it involves much 
bigger issues—no less than the complete reorganization of a 
nation’s constitution. The foundations of the ‘‘corporative 
state’ are the trades or industries which correspond to the 
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guilds of the Middle Ages; the return to such methods of 
government have been seen conspicuously in three Catholic 
nations: Portugal, Austria and Italy. Taken in order of 
success the case of Portugal under Senor Salazar is un- 
questionably the first. This ex-professor has succeeded in 
making the classic method work, despite difficulties with 
big-business men and the army, he has ensured the first 
requisite of the ‘‘common good.’’ His method is order, 
strict control of finance, just taxation, and economy. 
Alongside there is constitutional reform based on family 
representation! Only parents, man and wife, have a vote in 
the autarchies, and these are three: administrative and 
corporative, culminating in a national corporative assembly, 
which rise pyramid-like on a strong executive framework. 
Liberal critics and anti-fascists here as elsewhere complain 
of the curtailment of freedom, but though the régime is only 
a few years old there is every sign that it is welcome after 
the unrest of previous years; at any rate it is a strong con- 
trast to near-by Spain. 

Austria, though crippled and not unmolested, shows signs 
of being about to realize the plans of one who was prepared 
to die a martyr’s death rather than forego the principles laid 
down by the encyclicals. The delegates, assembled from 
every part of the world at the first international conference 
ever called to discuss those principles, learnt that there are 
three national councils in Austria to-day; the economic, 
which numbers eighty members, the intellectual, which 
numbers fifty, and the council of state composed of fifty 
nominated members. Together they form the Diet or Con- 
stitutional Assembly. 

Lastly there is Italy with its recently inaugurated Cor- 
porations which are not in full working-order and so cannot 
be judged as yet. The activities of the nation are divided into 
twenty-two councils on which are represented both men and 
employers as well as experts and nominated members of the 
Fascio, in a complicated ratio which nevertheless appears to 
be a closer approximation than the old parliament ever 
dreamt of being. Local enthusiasts, among whom are many 
Catholics, claim that this arrangement is the most compre- 
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hensive attempt at national reorganization that has yet been 
‘made. This much is certain: it is inspired by a concern for 
the common good which is unattackable in theory. 

To return to England is to face the lack of agreement 
among Catholics. Two years ago the late Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., spoke as follows at a large meeting in the Albert Hall: 
‘‘We are here to make a confession of negligence. Had 
Catholics done their duty by the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
these present evils would have been averted. . . . We have 
need to take new decisions, bold steps—and to follow them 
with courage,’’: and after stigmatizing doubters as ‘‘pusil- 
lanimous and disreputable,’’ added: ‘‘Men will say that 
this will divide our ranks—they are already divided. On 
the contrary such means may gather them together again. 
They say that to attempt to produce a Catholic Programme 
is dangerous; not to do so in these times of crisis is more 
dangerous still! ’’ 

That was in May, 1933, when the prospect of a National 
Catholic Committee looked like becoming a reality. Perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that the ‘Church Dormant,”’ as 
the editor of the Month dubs it, may awake on the occasion 
of the National Congress due next summer. 

A study of the implications of social justice is the first 
step towards a reconstruction of the social order. Nothing 
less than a mass movement will make any difference, and 
whether it is to come from above, as was agreed at the 
Semaine Sociale d’ Angers, or from below, as others believe, 
it will need courage and vision as well as hard work. 

HERBERT KILpANy. 
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JOCISME. We make no apology for returning to this subject. 
The J.O.C. is not only the ‘‘model form of Catholic Action,’’ 
it is, it seems to us, the embodiment of all that is best, most 
vital, most authentically Christian in twentieth-century 
Catholicism. This fact should not surprise us: it is the 
Christian way: ‘‘Thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent and revealed them to little ones.’’—‘‘The 
foolish things of the world has God chosen that he may 
confound the wise . . . the base things of this world and 
the things that are contemptible. . . .’” The Catholic intel- 
lectual will not be shocked that it is to unemployed youths 
and factory girls that he must look, not only for ‘‘edifica- 
tion,’’ but for leadership and inspiration. A very distin- 
guished theologian, Pére Chenu, head of the French Domi- 
nican house of studies, has recently acknowledged the debt 
which theology itself owes to the J.O.C.: ‘‘Ce sont les Ames 
simples de la J.O.C. qui, en ce moment, rénovent la doc- 
trine du Corps mystique, et non l’enseignement des écoles.’’ 

We have reason to fear that, in some quarters, the whole 
nature and ethos of the J.O.C. has been misunderstood. For 
a corrective we refer our readers to Les fondements spirituels 
du Jocisme by E. Moureau in the October VIE SPIRITUELLE. 
The J.O.C. is not a ‘‘stunt’’ to be “‘run.’’ It is not a thing 
that can be organized and propagated in advance by keen 
“Church-workers’’ of the professional classes. It cannot be 
started by a nation-wide campaign for membership. Its laws 
of growth are not those of political movements or societies, 
or even those of the Catholic organizations with which we 
are commonly familiar; they are those of the Gospel, of the 
grain of mustard-seed, of the leaven—of the Church. The 
members, thoroughly imbued with its spirit, come first; the 
organization, the linking together of members and cells, 
comes after, should God give the increase. It takes care of 
quality and leaves quantity to take care of itself. 


BOURGEOIS-BAITING. We have grown so dependent on 
COLOSSEUM for stimulation and guidance that when it dis- 
appoints us we feel it keenly. Colosseum has done valuable 
service in drawing our attention to the fact that the great 
problem that faces Catholicism in England is that nebulous 
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but very real thing the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘bourgeois mind.” 
Having thus clearly stated the problem we had hoped that 
Colosseum would give us the lead in the immense and com- 
plicated but urgently necessary task of solving it. Instead 
of which there has been a growing tendency, particularly 
marked in the latest number, to shirk it and to present it as 
insoluble. The burden of the numerous editorial pronounce- 
ments in the current issue is, in one form or another, 
the incurable incompatibility of Catholic culture with the 
contemptible, materialistic, God-forsaken provincialism of 
the Anglo-Saxon suburban mind. Even the dictum that 
*‘Sanctity and Suburbia are not simultaneously thinkable”’ 
is quoted with approval, and a considerable parade of 
(in itself. wholly admirable) European-mindedness and 
banging of the ultramontane drum suggests that the object 
is to widen rather than to bridge the gulf. Nor do we under- 
stand Colosseum’s quarrel with the Land Movement; if 
suburbia is irremedially gone to the devil, surely it is at 
least consistent to urge us all to clear out of it? For our part, 
we do not find the issue so simple; not only must we decline 
to set such limits to the grace of God as are implied in the 
*‘Sanctity and Suburbia’’ aphorism, but we cannot readily 
believe that our national tradition, for all its faults and 
insularity, is hopelessly corrupt and without any spark of 
truth or goodness in it. ‘‘Bourgeois’’ is a good bogy-word 
for the Marxist whose objective is a classless proletarian 
society; is it good enough for the Catholic whose objec- 
tive is the salvation of all mankind? However strongly he 
may feel that bourgeoisism is inimical to all he holds most 
dear, he must not consign it indiscriminatingly and whole- 
sale to the outer darkness. He will search patiently in it 
for the traces de Dieu. He will not, we feel, seek to super- 
impose an alien tradition but, knowing that Catholicism is 
the synthesis of all values, to reintegrate and lead back 
gently our own national tradition into its source. And he 
will bear in mind that, in spite of what has been called 
the Gospel according to St. Joan, Catholic culture is not 
exclusively French or even Continental. This exceedingly 
difficult task, calling for immense patience and sympathy, 
is, surely, our task in England. It is a task not only of 
reintegrating our own national tradition and ethos, but of 
attaining a broader and so more adequate view of the all- 
embracingness of Catholicism. Colosseum lacks neither 
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courage nor perspicacity; may we look to it to give us the 
needed lead? And, as a preliminary, may we look to it for 
a less contemptuous, more helpful, discriminating and sym- 
pathetic approach to our national consciousness? 


ORIENTALIA. Study of the Eastern Churches, of the thought, 
customs and art of Eastern Christians, might seem to have 
no more than academic interest for the average Catholic and 
to be by no means a matter of vital importance. But vitally 
important it is, both for the Church at large and for our 
individual selves. For the Church at large, because there 
can be no hope for the reunion of East and West until East 
and West have met, have learned to understand and appre- 
ciate one another and their respective traditions and points 
of view. For our individual selves, because nothing is better 
calculated to make us truly Catholic-minded and to rid us 
of the baneful ‘‘sectarian mentality,’’ so deeply rooted in 
us. The very existence of the uniat Churches, with their 
ethos so foreign to our own, brings home to us the catholicity 
of Catholicism and reminds us that Catholicism, though 
through a series of historical accidents predominantly Latin 
numerically, is by no means so essentially. Moreover, as 
Pére Salet suggested in his great sermon in Lyons Cathedral 
during the Unity Octave in January, the separation of the 
Eastern Christians, with their distinctive traditions in 
thought and piety, is a grave loss not only to the schis- 
matics concerned but to ourselves and the Church at large. 
Their widely different approach to the same truths that we 
believe enrich our own understanding of them. Hence our 
frequent recommendation of some of the periodicals devoted 
to this study—rRENIKON of the Amay monks; RUSSIE ET 
CHRETIENTE of the Lille Dominicans; the quarterly Eastern 
Churches Numbers of Pax of the Prinknash Benedictines. 
The current number of the first of these is noteworthy for 
articles by Péres Congar and Rouzet, O.P., on the Ecclesi- 
ology of Méhler, showing the affinities of a great Catholic 
theologian’s treatment of the doctrine of the Church with 
that of Orthodox divines. The Lille review contains, among 
other things, a particularly graphic account, based on recent 
Soviet newspapers, of the continued persecution in Russia, 
of its effects on children and of the wave of crude heathen 
superstition which is sweeping the country to satisfy the 
people’s atrophied religious sense. 
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It is good news that we are shortly to see the first number 
of an EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY whose purpose is ‘‘to 
carry out the wishes of the Holy Father in his letter Rerum 
Orientalium of helping Catholics of the West to understand 
the Christian tradition of the East, both with a view to a 
fuller knowledge of their own Catholic heritage, and as the 
best way to prepare for the reunion of the dissident Eastern 
Churches.”’ The quarterly will be edited by Dom Bede 
Winslow, O.S.B., assisted by Mr. Donald Attwater; the 
subscription is a paltry 2/- a year. Inquiries and subscrip- 
tion to The Editor, St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 


CONTEMPORANEA. BEDA REviEw (September): The Problem 
of the Romanizing Anglican by Thomas Whitton explains to 
the perplexed Catholic the psychology of the Anglo, and why 
he stays where he is; pleads for intelligent understanding and 
the avoidance of inaccurate terminology. 

CaTHOLIC GAZETTE (October): Religious Conditions in Norway 
and Sweden by Rev. J. P. Arendzen. 

CONTEMPORARY REviEw (October): The Religion of the Blood by 
C. Sareola, a valuable analysis of Rosenberg’s Mythus, New 
Germany’s Third Gospel. Gerald of Wales by Barbara Barclay 
Carter. 

CRITERION (October): Some early poems of Hopkins and a mag- 
nificent prose extract from his notes on the Ignatian Exer- 
cises. It no longer matters by Séan O’Faolain: failure of the 
naturalistic novel through absence of an ethic: religion can 
revivify it provided it is not an emasculated religion and does 
not fear the flesh. 

DownsIDE Review (October): The Beautiful in Art by Dom 
Ilityd Trethowan: the place of the intellect in aesthetics. 

DuBLIn Review (October): Abyssinia by Archbishop Hinsley. 

Esprit (October): Special Humanism number. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL (October): The Foundations of Politics by 
Ernest Barker: a notable plea for the direction of politics by 
objective ethics, The Monastic Life at Close-Quarters: A 
Hibbert comic-strip: the merits of donkey-hiring and psalm- 
singing compared to the disadvantage of the latter. 

LeTRAN News (Manila, P.I., July): Fr. Mufioz defends Fr. 
Stratmann, O.P., from the criticisms of Fr. Gigon’s Ethics 
of Peace and War; the Thomist doctrine of Vitoria restated. 

HocuHLAND (October): Der Geist der apostolischen Kirche nach 
der Geheimen Offenbarung by Erik Peterson: Light on and 
from the most neglected and perplexing book of the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse. 
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MacniFicat (September): The Liturgy and Death by Conrad 
Pepler, O.P., takes some of the gloom out of pompes 
funébres. 

MontH (October): A noteworthy number. The Archbishop of 
Westminster describes his reasons for fearing a grave Black 
and Yellow peril as a result of Italy’s action in Abyssinia, and 
pleads eloquently for ‘‘collective trusteeship’’ in Africa. The 
Archbishop of Hierapolis, with consummate courtesy but no 
mincing of words, finds himself constrained to contribute an 
Open Letter to the editor of Abbot Chapman’s Spiritual Letters. 
Mr. A. Hilliard Atheridge shows the causes of the Belfast riots. 
Mr. A. Fressanges shows how love must cast out the modern 
Fear of Marriage. Mr. James Lane offers An American 
Appreciation of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., in which we read: 
“Catholic books . . . are apt to be either too meek or too 
uncompromising; but Fr. Bede’s writings are always courage- 
ous, yet are tempered with an equanimity and candid urban- 
ity the like of which I have rarely met.”’ 

NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE (October): Paul Valéry: Apropos 
de Degas; Julien Benda: Sporades. 

REVUE DES JEUNES (September 15th): Some very wise and 
simple Notes sur l’amour humain by André Fayol. Dans les 
universités anglaises: Mr. Michael Derrick explains, among 
other things, why the Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge 
seem more tepid than those at the newer universities. 

SowER (October): Catholic Women at Oxford: Another View— 
and an intelligent one—by P. C. Challoner. 

PENGUIN. 
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THE WELL AND THE SHALLOws. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & 
Ward; 7/6.) 

Some time back in the nineteen-twenties a bold bad man or 
two must have ‘‘gone for’’ Chesterton on the score of his frivolous. 
alliterations. Perhaps they despaired of curing him of paradox, 
or maybe they coveted the glory of striking out new grounds for 
leaving him on one side. He ought to have been left alone with 
his paradox, for the first of these essays, An Apology for Buf- 
foons, is a devastating retort upon those who are too frivolous to 
have any use for humour. Incidentally he gives us a gem of 
“‘special prose’’ which shows how well he could pose as an essayist 
did he so choose, or if more valuable work did not lie ready to his 
hand. Those who have time and can brood on such matters may 
note with expert delight how he chooses the thinnest of subjects 
for his self-conscious effort, and chooses the thinnest epithets in 
the course of his paragraph just because they are stylistically 
impeccable. 

After this, the rest of the book may be described as a manual 
of up-to-date apologetics. My Six Conversions is a series of seven 
articles showing how many outbreaks of Modern Effort after 
Thought would have made him a Catholic if he had not already 
been one. For instance, the geological evidence of the layers of 
New Religions which begin to die as soon as they are born, or 
for want of that hard stuff called Theology, pin themselves to a 
popular impression about the Divine Right of Kings or the Divine 
Nature of Pure Aryans; in fact go on subsisting not by being 
themselves but by being perpetually ready to turn into something 
else. This is a deep logical premiss to the next article which points 
out that the world does not progress—it only wobbles and alters, 
just as Scripture broadly asserts and Catholics are encouraged to 
believe. ‘‘Life is not a ladder, it is a see-saw.’’ ‘“The Church 
never said that wrongs could never be righted or cruelties made 
scarcer, she did say that we must not count on the assurance that 
this will come to pass.”’ 

The Prayer-Book Problem points out the real Catholic point of 
view: how we were sorry for the Church of England in her very 
inmost shrine being at the mercy of a crew, a motley crew, called 
Parliament just when Parliament represented vested interests and 
not at all the Church of England. But when the Lambeth deci- 
sion ‘‘or indecision’ taught the dogma of the ‘‘Immaculate 
Contraception,’’ it did not seem to matter who interfered in the 
polity of that forlorn religious body. For its findings were seen 
to refer not to the revelation of God but to social Convenance, 
whatever that might chance to be. 
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The Collapse of Materialism is a serious thing—for materialists. 
How serious, appears under that title; but there is merriment by 
the wayside, as in ‘‘Electrons for the Elect,’’ and ‘“The Priest and 
the Proton.’’ Indeed one could sit up late inventing slogans for 
new religions, as: Your sins will cost you more; What is eternity? 
Wait and see; Heaven here, no B Fear. 

The next essay too can be made into a slogan for Spain: Ballot- 
Box supreme, makes English Liberals scream. The Well and the 
Shallows, which gives the title to the collection, is a highly 
ingenious contrast between the Church which has debated all 
things and the Modern Mind which cannot make up its mind, but 
falls back on forbidding one thing or another. ‘‘It will not accept 
the Catholic doctrine that life is a battle: it only wants to have 
announced from time to time in the newspapers, that it is a 
victory.’’ This is much deeper than it looks. 

Again, ‘‘the thing once called Free Thought has destroyed 
everything that is free. It denies personal freedom in denying 
free will and the human power of choice. It began as a drive and 
ended as a drift. By this philosophy, we all died before we were 
born. It is Kismet without Allah, it is Calvinism without God.”’ 

Forty-one articles at 7/6 is under twopence per column of the 
daily paper, and less fugitive at that. The writer carries us along 
at such a rate that we incline to forget one good thing in fresh 
delight at a better thing still, and he seems so simple that we ma’ 
miss the deeps, or the Truth which is at the bottom of his well. 
Thomas Derrick portrays him on the dust-jacket looking rather 
casually into a well. Exquisitely appropriate and suggestive of a 
Master of Sentences disguised as a journalist. 

Joun O’Connor. 


Tue DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENT. By Stephen Spender. (Cape, 7/6.) 


Criticism, to-day, has not very much depth or significance. 
Much of it (and there is too much of it) consists in explaining 
the isolation of artists in society: it sympathizes and praises but 
serves no constructive purpose. Consequently when another 
critic comes forward we feel strongly the relevancy of the words 
of the Apocalypse: ‘‘Because thou art lukewarm and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” Or we ask 
with André Gide, ‘‘How can one still dare to talk of art to-day?’’ 
Gide is. referring to the millions of men without art, without 
spiritual life of any kind and with precious little even of material 
life: to the dull, machine-like community on whose good estate 
art depends. 

This book, however, coming from a contemporary poet, would 
seem, at first, more promising. Nor does Spender altogether 
disappoint us. In the Epilogue he says: ‘‘In this book I have 
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tried to show that, apart from all question of tendency, there is 
in our modern literature a consistent tradition of writing that has 
a political-moral subject.’’ In Spender’s view, Henry James is 
both the greatest writer in this tradition and the source of it. 
Consequently more than a third of the book is devoted to a 
detailed criticism of James and his work. Having chosen his 
one great writer, Spender then allows the others to fall into their 
places. The second part of the book is a criticism of the writers 
of the middle period of the tradition: of Eliot, Yeats, Lawrence 
and Joyce. He concludes with a survey of Kafka and the young 
contemporary poets and writers: of Auden, C. Day Lewis and 
Upward. 

The main defect of Spender’s book is summed up in this sen- 
tence from the Introduction: ‘‘What interests me here is what 
writers write about, the subjects of literature.’’ He may be sur- 
prised to hear that that this question has stirred the curiosity of 
others. At all events, it would be more profitable to let others 
find this out for themselves. In his analyses of writers, brilliant 
though they sometimes are, he forgets the subject of his book. 
Spender lacks a broad conception of the whole problem. He 
loses the thread of his argument in discussions on_ technical 
matters. Further to understand such a subject and to form a 
valuable judgment on it from a politico-moral point of view, a 
thorough knowledge of the conflicting beliefs in contemporary 
society is surely desirable. Thus when talking of Christianity 
in general, or Eliot’s position as an Anglo-Catholic in particular, 
he shows a bewildering ignorance of the one and a complacent 
vagueness about the other. A similar vagueness is apparent in 
the chapter on Yeats. There is obviously a clear distinction 
between Yeats’s early and later poetry: yet Spender offers no 
explanation of this change in Yeats himself and his relation to 
the whole tradition. Unfortunately Spender’s prose style makes 
us more conscious of his deficiencies. It would not be unfair to 
say that his prose was sober—just that. 

In the last part of his book Spender discusses the beliefs and 
ideas of the younger writers and poets. In each, he notes an 
acute awareness of the unbelief, purposelessness, social injustice, 
futility and lack of spiritual values in the world to-day. He 
fails to point out the lack of any constructive outlook. Many, 
indeed, are greatly influenced by Communism. They will not 
however make up their minds about it. If the intelligentsia will 
not create a coherent system and save themselves, they cannot 
expect the masses to be saved, Apropos of a constructive policy 
Spender would do well to realize that Christianity is not the effete 
institution of a bygone age—but an active force in the modem 
world. 

P. W. SINGLETON 
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Work AND LEIsuRE. By Eric Gill. (Faber & Faber; 5/-.) 


Most people who have followed Eric Gill’s thought over the 
quite few years in which his name has been appearing on book 
covers must be aware of two chief phases of development and 
the beginning of a third: there was a period in which, with much 
sinewy intellectual labour and many startling clarities, he thought 
himself into St. Thomas; then a period in which his thought 
seemed almost trapped by St. Thomas and struggled within the 
limits of Thomist terminology; a final period in which, very 
clearly, St. Thomas has set him free. It is a freedom that takes 
some winning, for very few Thomist writers have attained it and 
the names of those are spoken softly. The mark of it is a style that 
can speak without hindrance as between man and man, rather 
than as between a Summa reference and an audience who are 
searching the index of their St. Thomas to trace it. In point of 
style, of arrangement, of convincingness, of that which makes an 
argument valuable for itself and not only logically sound, it would 
be difficult to praise Work and Leisure too highly. There is the 
gaiety of the intelligence in this book, and language that men use 
in ordinary conversation reveals glimpses of a background that is 
much more than a dialectic synthesis. This is to say nothing of the 
argument itself but of the sparks which shoot off sideways from 
the argument, as when he says in one place that misery is by far 
the worst part of pain, and in another, “‘. . . confronted by useful 
things, even if they are merely useful, (man) does not suffer the 
misery he suffers when confronted by the absurd, the illogical, the 
unreasonable.”’ 

The argument itself is not new, it is only newly said. Work, 
human work, is considered as art, ‘‘and the artist is not a special 
kind of man but every man is a special kind of artist.’’ Artist— 
that is, a skilful workman, a responsible workman, a workman 
responsible for the quality of what he produces. In tracing the 
tendencies which have reduced the working-man to a subhuman 
condition of intellectual irresponsibility he shows very lucidly 
that industrialism has sinned much less by cruelty to the workman 
than by the degradation of the workman. And the degradation” 
of the workman who, by his function in economic society, is an 
irresponsible factory-tool is not relieved by lectures on Shake- 
speare in the evenings. If leisure makes degradation tolerable (as 
it does in nearly every house in nearly every street in nearl 
every suburb) then it only helps the wholesale reduction of life 
to a subhuman level. A subhuman level; a level beneath the 
practical intelligence; a level founded in the denial of man’s 
tationality and of his responsibility in that work by which he is 
principally designated a member of society. To be clever after 
half past six is about as much use as to be allowed one hour a 
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‘week in which to be religious. 

The final chapter, Art as things unsaleable, so enlarges the 
vision of the book that one more than half wishes it had been put 
first, and wonders where Eric Gill would have got to if it had. 
“Let us forget for the moment the benefits we receive in exchange 
—the countless conveniences of applied science—let us simply 
note that by no possibility, by no stretch of the imagination, can 
we say that the factory product is the product of man the lover, 
Factory articles are not the love songs of anybody.’’ Yes, but 
that is a dirge. It would not have been if the book had begun 
with it. And so with the concluding sentences, ‘‘Art and holiness 
have no longer any connection and the most honoured of the arts 
is the art of salesmanship. What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?’’ A dirge. In a sense the 
whole book is a dirge. A lucid and penetrating dirge. Even a gay 
dirge. An excellent dirge. A dirge for the spiritual reading of 
those who think humanitarianism is another name for charity and 
cheerful English compromise a synonym for spiritual gaiety. 

Work as art suggests skill, responsibility. Work as work sug- 
gests patience, humility. Patience. This is not a dope to the poor. 
It is the most revolutionary virtue that can be named. It is the 
worker’s immediate access to the Christ Who upset the tables 
of the money changers. It means nothing without the Cross but 
a hideous imbecility. With the Cross it is quite simply victory. It 
was a pity we were not allowed to consider work just as work for, 
say, one chapter. BERNARD KELLY. 


Les Droits DU TRAVAILLEUR ET LE CORPORATISME. By P. 
Chanson. (Desclée de Brouwer; 8 frs.) 

It cannot be said that social problems receive that attention 
which their importance and urgency demands. There prevails an 
indifference and lack of sympathetic understanding difficult to be 
reconciled with the unceasing warnings of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

Les Droits du Travailleur et le Corporatisme should arouse 
ur interest and bring home to us the profound wisdom of the two 
Encyclicals dealing with the social order. The writer is ‘‘intensely 
interested’’ in social problems and his work displays a balanced 
mind whose keenness is mellowed by a wide experience of the 
issues involved. For it is comparatively easy to theorize about 
social problems, but unless theories are inspired and supported 
by experience they tend to lose touch with reality and become 
useless. 

In the first part Paul Chanson treats of the rights of workmen 
and shows how the whole social problem pivots on the securing 
and safeguarding of these rights. He quotes numerous passages 
from the Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, all to the 
effect that wages should be determined by the vital needs of the 
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workmen; needs which comprise not only their personal require- 
ments but also those of their families. Wages should supply these 
needs and should enable workmen to obtain private property to 
relieve them from anxiety and to retain that dominion over their 
family affairs which belongs to them by nature. 

This might seem impossible in view of the present economic 
war raged between the various trades, the prevalence of free 
competition, economic dictatorship, devaluation of money and 
dumping of markets. Yet when Pius XI expounded the principles 
of just distribution he asserted that even if the carrying out of 
these principles is considered impracticable, the obligation does 
not cease: ‘‘It calls for more emphatic assertion and more in- 
sistent repetition, because these salutary injunctions of the Pontiff 
have not infrequently been forgotten, deliberately ignored or 
deemed impracticable, though they were both feasible and 
imperative.”’ 

The three institutions whose function is the safeguarding of the 
rights of the workmen are the State, trade-unions and vocational 
groups or guilds. Paul Chanson is anxious to show that trade- 
unions, although necessary, are by no means effective. The reason 
is that they are not obligatory, so that in France after fifty years 
of experience only 12 per cent. of the workmen have joined trade- 
unions, thus considerably weakening their influence. The need 
of vocational groups or guilds is therefore all the more imperative, 
“claiming the allegiance of men not according to the position 
they occupy in the labour market, but according to the diverse 
positions which they exercise in society’’ (Q.A.). 

Thus vocational groups will include all those who exercise the 
same trade either as employer or as employee. Membership 
should be obligatory to secure efficiency and avoid all competi- 
tion. Then it is the duty of the State to safeguard the rights and 
to enforce the obligations of the various groups, co-ordinating 
them and promoting as much as possible the contribution of each 
trade and profession to the common good. 

In the last and more important part the writer discusses the 
economic and social functions of the vocational groups and in- 
dicates what he considers to be the more effective manner of 
organizing them. In our study of the doctrines contained in the 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno as expounded in this 
book we are again reminded of the warning of Pius XI that 
“unless serious attempts be made, with all energy and without 
delay, to put them into practice, let nobody persuade himself 
that public order and peace and tranquillity of human society can 
be effectively defended against the forces of revolution.’’ It is 
the sense of this great responsibility placed on all Christians which 
induced Paul Chanson to write this stimulating book, and should 
induce us to study it with care. B. Perguin, O.P. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BioLocy. By G. Waddington, S.J., Ph.D., in 
collaboration with Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Sc. (John 
Murray; 5/-.) 

On purely methodological grounds the student of biology, as of 
other natural sciences, abstracts from the phenomena of the uni- 
verse his specific data of investigations, describing and explaining 
in the terms of his science the phenomena which come within his 
field, At the same time it would be an error to suppose that any 
science can be absolutely detached from its conceptions thereof. 
The part must be consistent with the whole. This point of view is 
implicit in the volume before us. Principles of Biology aims at 
providing for adolescent girls and boys an introduction to vital 
phenomena as manifested by various types of animal and plant 
organism, from the simplest form to the more highly developed. 

The structure, habits of life, modes of reproduction of each type 
under consideration are set forth in such a way as to show their 
organic unity and purpose. The authors follow the beaten track, 
commencing with Amceba, and we meet once more our old friends 
the common earthworm, crayfish, frog and rabbit; these are 
however treated of in ways that are often new, and never dull. 
Amusing verses made up by the late Fr. C. Plater, S.J., on 
Ameeba and other organisms are as humorous as they are techni- 
cally accurate—his teacher saw to that. The text is accompanied 
throughout by appropriate illustrations and original photographs. 
In later chapters, the theory of evolution, Darwinism, Lamarck- 
ism, and other explanatory hypothesis are sincerely and critically 
dealt with. A list of questions for purposes of repetition and an 
adequate glossary of terms are an extremely useful feature of this 
excellent treatise. 

In view of the fact that biology is likely to become an important 
if not obligatory subject of examination for the School Certificate 
or Matriculation, we earnestly recommend this volume to schools 
as well as to the general reader who may be interested in this 
fascinating subject, or desirous of reviving forgotten learning. 

G. A. Exrincton, O.P. 


Joc AND COLETTE AT THE NaTURAL History Museum. By Vera 
Barclay. ENnGLisH WiLp AnimaLs. By J. Fairfax-Blake- 
borough. Macic IN THE Woops. By Gareth H. Browning. 
(Nature and Science Series for Young People: Burns Oates; 
3/6 each.) 

Those delightful and utterly natural children, Joc, Colette and 
company, are already well known in this series; and those who 
have read Miss Barclay’s earlier volumes will simply need to be 
told that this present book is at least equal to its predecessors. 
There is the same surprising wealth of valuable and sometimes 
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unusual information, woven about a week’s holiday spent by the 
children at or in connection with the Natural History Museum, 
and interspersed with other attractive additions, like the bus ride 
across London, the method of judging the childrens’ essays, and 
the new variation of Consequences, called Doctor and Patient. I 
suppose it was inevitable that the evolution theory should be 
taken for granted by the authoress; yet it is, perhaps, a pity that 
the Origin of Species should be presented to children so cate- 
gorically, especially now that authoritative scientists have ques- 
tioned its truth. However, it is a book that children will love, 
and the only real hesitation parents and others will have in giving 
it to children arises from the certainty that they will be badgered 
by the recipients to be taken to this unexpectedly fascinating 
Museum. 

Next in order of merit, in my opinion, comes the book on 
English Wild Animals. While its style and approach are different 
from (and not so attractive as) the Museum book, it presents the 
same wealth of interesting material. It is written by an animal 
lover; but it is possible that the author does not understand 
children quite as well as he understands animals; I suspect they 
will think he is writing down to them, especially in the speeches 
of the various quadrupeds. The illustrations, by Doris Fairfax- 
Blakeborough, are excellent. 

The third volume is of a more straightforward descriptive 
character. In style, it will probably appeal least of the three. The 
mythology of trees, in the Chapter of Surprises, rather detracts 
from than adds to the value of the book for children. I found 
myself in frank agreement with the author when I read, at the 
beginning of the succeeding chapter, the following words: ‘“We 
have been talking so long about the legends of trees that I think it 
will be rather a nice change to turn to some facts.’’ The facts 
themselves are most interesting and informative, and it is indeed 
‘just the book for those who love trees distantly, but would like 
to know them better.’” The photographic illustrations, black and 
white as well as coloured, add considerably to the value of a 
valuable book. Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


A History oF Europe. Vol. II: Renaissance, Reformation, 
Reason. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode; 18 /-.) 

The second volume of Mr. Fisher’s history of Europe presents 
us with a clear picture of the non-stop variety show of civilized 
humanity from the Renaissance to the end of the “Ancient 
regime.”’ On reading it, it appears obvious at once that the author 
is now dealing with a period more familiar and better suited for 
treatment according to his conception of history, so that the high 
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standard of the preceding volume is surpassed in this one. Epi- 
grams make the pages of this work a truly pyrotechnic display, 
and but for the too often used appellative ‘‘laborious’’ the use of 
adjectives in the short sketches of the various characters is good. 
The picture of European history given in this volume illustrates 
the truth that, fundamentally, this world is ruled by stupidity, 
and that knowledge of history, or to put it into plainer language, 
past experience, cannot prevent the continual repetition of the 
same mistakes. Perhaps ‘‘stupidity triumphant’’ would be a 
very apt label to any book of general history. The hostile-agnostic 
attitude towards religion which pervades Volume I is to be found 
again here side by side with the author’s strong Whig prejudices. 
This volume opens with the Renaissance. It seems a pity that 
while treating of this most important period the author has not 
availed himself of the latest and very important contributions on 
the subject, a fact shown not only by the chapter itself but also 
by the bibliography at the end of it. So, for instance, the numer- 
ous contributions towards a clearer conception of the Renaissance 
by the late Professor Burdach are neglected in favour of the more 
picturesque and out-of-date works of Burkhardt and John 
Addington Symonds, while the very important contributions to 
the understanding of the Renaissance in Northern Europe by 
Huizinga and Cartellieri are also passed over. Although this work 
is by no means free from inexactitudes, some instances of which 
have appeared in other reviews, the number of them is very much 
smaller than that of the preceding volume. It would be most 
desirable however that both volumes should be carefully revised 
before a new edition of them is issued. Like its elder brother, this 
volume makes very attractive reading, and a careful study of it 
should prove very useful to the politician as well as to the his- 
torian and the layman. Small incidents provoked great changes. 
They were sparks which, though harmless per se, were capable 
of producing a serious explosion in a room filled with gas, and 
Mr. Fisher is a master in finding the causes that produced the gas. 
Experience of these two volumes makes us look forward eagerly 
to the third and final volume. RoBERTO WEISS. 


Saint Peter Canisius, S.J., 1521-1597. By James Brodrick, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 25/-.) 

Fr. Brodrick, in an over-modest preface, apologetically thanks 
publishers and printers for ‘‘shouldering a monstrous burden.” 
Yet they may well be proud to give to the world this specimen of 
model hagiography. ‘‘This is not everybody’s book,’’ he says. 
The reviewer, at any rate, has seldom been more thrilled by a 


biography. 
True, the author had much to lighten his task. ‘‘No saint in the 
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Catholic Church has had his correspondence edited with more 
devotion and scrupulous accuracy,’’ he writes, referring to the 
work of Fr. Otto Braunsberger, to whose memory the volume is 
dedicated. And then there is the absorbing personality of Peter 
himself and the fascination of his adventurous life. The wrapper 
recalls what Neville Figgis wrote of him: ‘‘His energy and sweet- 
ness of character, his tact and understanding of the needs of 
Germany, his devoted and self-denying life, his resolve to shame 
the Catholic ‘respectables’ and to uphold the highest standard 
of morals both in private and public life.’ The crudely wild boy 
“with plenty of red blood in his veins,’’ yet withal the ponderous, 
unimaginative Dutchman who became the serious, priggish con- 
vert of Cologne University; the devoted Jesuit disciple of Peter 
Faber; then the indefatigable Second Apostle who saved German 
Catholicism—his multitudinous writings which have made of him 
a Doctor of the Church; tireless travels; contagious enthusiasm— 
it is an enthralling story. 

Fr. Brodrick tells it uncommonly well. Unobtrusive scholar- 
ship, a fluent, virile style that always fits the theme, a warm but 
detached human sympathy and, not least, an undercurrent of 
rich humour, make the 850 odd pages joyous reading. And, be- 
sides Peter’s Life—truly ‘‘as fine an inspiration for Christian men 
in 1935 as it had promise of deliverance for Christian men in 
1535 —there are brilliant sidelights on his Times which make the 
book a real contribution to history and the study of the strange 
ways of humankind. There are also fine illustrations, a copious 
index and a map of Peter’s journeyings. Victor Waite, O.P. 


Tue CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN ITALY 1815-1915. By the Rev. H. L. 
Hughes, D. Litt. (Burns Oates; 6/-.) 

The national movements of the nineteenth century in their rela- 
tion to the Church form a fascinating study; influenced as they 
inevitably were by the ideas of the French revolution—ideas 
which during the first half of the century had soaked slowly into 
the consciousness of Europe—these movements were bound at 
first to come into conflict with the material interests of the Church 
as with those of other established institutions. In Italy this conflict 
is of peculiar interest, for it illustrates the gradual solution of a 
problem which was vital not only to that country but to the whole 
Catholic world, namely, the reconciliation of the new order of 
things with the age-long inviolability of the Holy See. 

Father Hughes has set himself to describe the effects of this 
struggle, and we shall deal first with the final chapter of the book 
which in twenty-five lucid and well-balanced pages sums up the 
whole history of the movement. 

The author rightly gives great importance to the year 1848 as 
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the most critical point in the Risorgimento, perhaps because, 
although the revolutionary movements had apparently failed, yet 
they had brought conviction to the bulk of the people that the old 
order was dead and a new one of some kind inevitable. A par- 
ticular excellence of this chapter and indeed of the whole book 
lies in its emphasis on the fact that the struggle between Church 
and State in Italy was not primarily an attack on religion, but a 
deplorable though perhaps unavoidable outcome of the former 
state of things. The temporal power of the Papacy had outlived 
its usefulness as a guarantee of safety for the Church: in the 
modern world it was no longer a necessity; in fact, as no one now 
would deny, the Church is far better without it. But the sweeping 
away of such an old-established political institution involved 
animosities and injustices which lasted for a whole generation; 
and it was only at the outbreak of the Great War that again the 
nation slowly awoke to the realization that the strife between 
Church and State was in fact over, and that Italy was ready for 
the Catholic revival which had been prepared by Padre Gemelli 
and his followers since the beginning of the century. 

Apart from this resumé Father Hughes may be said to treat his 
subject biographically. He discusses the various historical figures, 
their opinions and tendencies, with admirable impartiality, and 
does full justice to the tragic impasse in which for many years 
good Catholics who were also patriotic Italians were placed, of 
having, apparently at all events, to choose between their country 
and their religion. This impasse and its effect on the moral tone 
of the nation after 1849 is well brought out, for it has been little 
dwelt on hitherto by English writers in either camp. 

Starting with the Catholic leaders, the author illustrates the rise 
of Italian nationalism with a biographical sketch of Manzoni; the 
clash between Church and State with a clear and interesting 
account of the difficulties of Pius 1X; while the first faint efforts of 
reconciliation between the two powers are set forth in an attractive 
study of St. John Bosco. The Saint was fortunate perhaps in that 
his work for boys enabled him to hold himself aloof from politics, 
but by his holiness and personal charm he exercised a greater 
influence on the anti-clerical opponents of the Church than any 
other ecclesiastic of his day. 

Finally the rise of modern economic conditions is discussed in 
a sketch of the life of Giuseppe Toniolo, professor, political 
economist and friend of Leo XIII, who was a contributor to the 
ideas of the Rerum Novarum but whose name is little known to 
English readers. ; 

In the second part of his book Father Hughes first deals with 
commendable fairness with three opponents of the Church— 
Cavour, Mazzini and Carducci. Cavour, as he justly remarks, was 
at war primarily with the temporal power of the Papacy and not 
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with religion as such; but unfortunately and inevitably his 
triumph over the former entailed a weakening of the Church’s 
spiritual influence.The book also includes informative chapters 
on the rise of Catholic Action and the new Religious Orders (the 
Oblates of Mary and the Fathers of Charity). 

There are a few misprints, e.g. ‘‘Sinigallia’’ for Sinigaglia, and 
“‘Kansler’’ for the Papal general Kanzler; also the two last-named 
chapters appear somewhat unfortunately under the continuous 
page-heading ‘‘Opponents of the Church.’’ But these are small 
blots on a very useful and practical handbook to one of the 
most interesting phases of modern history. J. BERKELEY. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 

The struggle between the Nominalists, the followers of Ock- 
ham’s via moderna, and the Realists, the adherents of the via 
antiqua, played a conspicuous part in the philosophy of the 15th 
century. On the Realist side, together with Thomists and 
Scotists, was ranged a Schola Albertistarum of which very little 
has hitherto been known. Fr, G. Meersseman of the Dominican 
Historical Institute of St. Sabina has undertaken the difficult 
task of writing its history. By a Schola Albertistarum he 
understands the philosophical movement which began early in 
the 15th century, and disappeared towards the end of the 17th, 
whose object was to revive the teachings of Albertus Magnus 
with a view to opposing more effectively the doctrines of the 
Nominales or Terministae. The centres of this movement were 
Cologne and Cracow, whence it spread throughout the univer- 
sities of Germany and Poland. Two volumes of the work have 
so far appeared, the first dealing with the origins of the school, 
the second with the first controversies at Cologne. ! 

The movement did not however originate at Cologne, as has 
hitherto been supposed, but in the Faculty of Arts at Paris. 
The first mention of it is traced to a memorandum addressed by 
the Nominalists in 1474 to Louis XI of France complaining that, 
owing to the disorders which followed the assassination of the 
Duke of Orleans (1407), the Albertists had expelled Nominalism : 
supervenerunt quidam Albertistae, qui, nemine resistente, 
doctrinam Nominalium eiecerunt. Meersseman shows that 
Albertist is here not equivalent to Thomist, as historians have 
supposed, but indicates a distinct school, and that consequently 
it was at Paris that Albertism began. 

A certain John de Nova Domo, a leading champion of the 





1G. MEERSSEMAN, O.P.: Geschichte des Albertismus. Heft I.: Die 
Pariser Anfdnge des Kélner Albertismus, Paris, 1933, pp. 206, Frs. 40. 
Heft Il.: Die ersten Kélner Kontroversen, Rome 1935, pp. 131. (Disserta- 
tiones Historicae Instituti Historici O.P., S. Sabinae, fasc. III et V). 
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Realists at Paris, excogitated a new method of opposing 
Nominalism by propounding the doctrines of Albert the Great. 
But his preferences ran in selecting the Neoplatonist elements of 
Albert’s teaching, stressing their divergences with the teaching 
of Aquinas. This led inevitably to cleavage from the Thomists 
and the formation of a dissentient school claiming the patronage 
of Albert the Great. Fr. Meersseman has discovered and edited 
the important treatise De Esse et Essentia of this John de Nova 
Domo, Typical of the Albertist attitude to Thomism is its re- 
mark on the essence-existence controversy: ‘“‘Ego sto cum 
doctore meo (Albert) et quondam suo (i.e., St. Thomas’s), cui, ut 
mihi videtur, in hac materia credendum est, cum longius et 
profundius in iste materia laboraverat quam ipse.’’ 

From Paris Albertism was carried to Cologne by a disciple of 
ag called Heimeric de Campo in 1418, whither he was called 

y Henry of Gorkum, founder of the Thomistic College of the 
Mountain. In 1423 he began to teach the doctrines he had 
learned in Paris; indeed not only did he teach Albertism but he 
opposed Thomism virulently, charging Aquinas with much self- 
contradiction. Gorkum’s successor, Gerard de Monte (ter Steg- 
hen) took up the defence of St. Thomas, and so began the dis- 
putes between Thomists and Albertists at Cologne with which 
the second volume is concerned. In a supplementary volume? 
Fr. Meersseman gives us a critical edition of Gerard de Monte’s 
Concordantiae or harmonization of the alleged contradictions in 
St. Thomas’s writings. 

It is impossible in our space to give any idea of the richness 
of the contents of these volumes, or of the painstaking research 
they have entailed. We look forward with eagerness to the con- 
tinuation of the history of Albertism, a striking example of 
original research in an entirely new field. 


DanieEt A. Caius, O.P. 


This article} is the first of a series on the theory underlying 
medizval art. Two points made in the introduction are of particu- 
lar interest: the first, that the principles of Oriental and of 
European Scholastic aesthetic are the same; the second, that the 
aesthetic and theological points of view are inseparable at last 
analysis. ‘‘It is not merely for the sake of the professed student of 





2G. MEERSSEMAN, O.P. Decisionum S. Thomae quae ad invicem 
oppositae a quibusdam dicuntur, Concordantiae anno 1456 editae per 
ervardum de Monte ad codicum fidem. Roma: Instituto Storico 
Domenicano, S. Sabina, 1934, pp. 109. 


3 ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy: Medieval Aesthetic: I. Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Ulrich Engelberti of Strassburg, in The Art Bulletin 
(University of Chicago), Vol. XVII, No. 1., March 1935, $ 3. 
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medieval Christian art that these studies have been undertaken, 
but also because the Scholastic aesthetic provides for the Euro- 
pean student an admirable introduction to that of the East.’’ To 
confirm this agreement Sanskrit equivalents are interpolated here 
and there for the sake of Indian readers. The main part of the 
article consists of translations, with notes, of the chapter on the 
Beautiful in the Summa de Bono of Ulric of Strassburg and of 
the locus classicus from de Divinis Nominibus. In subsequent 
articles the author proposes to give St. Thomas’ commen on 
Dionysius and St.- Albert’s de Pulchro, and then to marshal the 
scholastic texts on the subject of beauty and workmanship. De- 
tailed review must wait until the series, here nobly begun, is 
finished. Lumen ab oriente; new light for Thomists. 


Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 


Dr. Saxl’s analysis‘ of the Peruzzi frescoes in the Villa Farnesina 
as a study in the fatalistic, literary mentality of the High Renais- 
sance is of the greatest interest. His researches into the astrolo- 
gical significance of the decoration of the roof of the Sala di 
Galatea are minute and painstaking; they have all the appearance 
of finality. But to many of his readers the chief attraction of the 
book, we imagine, will remain the general impression which 
emerges from the discussion—‘‘il soffitto risponde a un sentimento 
di gloria’’—and the light which he is able to cast upon the loans 
drawn by Peruzzi on antiquity. In an article of ten years or so 
ago in Rassegna d’Arte Senese, Rossi noticed that many of 
the figures in the Farnesina roof ‘‘sembrano antichi bronzi o 
bassorilievi.’’ Dr. Saxl traces a considerable number of these 
motives to their source, and in so doing provides data of the first 
importance for general study of the direct assimilation of classical 
sculpture into High Renaissance painting. It was suggested re- 
cently in a small English book on Raphael that the peculiar 
qualities of the mature decoration in the stanze were attributable 
less to classical statuary than to classical painting. The special 
instances of such absorption in Peruzzi are alone enough to 
disprove such a fallacy. The first Sienese painter to sink his 
whole identity in the Renaissance, there was, from the time of his 
apprenticeship, probably no moment at which he was entirely 
free from classical influences. Raphael, in similar circumstances, 
was saved by genius from pictorial archaeology; Peruzzi had only 
caligraphic sensibility and superb taste to help him. At his most 
detached, in the Castello di Belcaro, he never falls below good 





4Dr. Fritz Saxt: La Fede Astrologica di Agostino Chigi, Roma: 
Reale Accademia d'Italia, 1934. 
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Puvis de Chavannes; at his most interested, in the Stanza del 
Fregio, he is a good deal superior to good Romano. 

Yet the value of Dr. Saxl’s work, we feel, lies in its method 
quite as much as in its results. Only on a basis of specialized 
study such as this is it possible to generalize round a period that 
is characterized by its inveterate passion for detail. 

Joun Pope-HENNESsy. 


NOTICES 
In THE PreE-NICENE CHURCH, which contains the Summer School 
Lectures for 1934 (Burns Oates; 7/6), we must not look for any 
new addition to our knowledge of the subject; it is intended as an 
introduction for beginners, and some of the lectures, notably 
Abbot Cabrol’s on The Eucharist during the First Three Cen- 
turies and Fr. Philip Hughes’ on From St. Ignatius to Constantine, 
will serve that purpose admirably. One or two of the other 
lectures are by no means so good. It is very regrettable that in a 
book of this kind the proofs should have been read so carelessly. 
There are many misprints and not a few that will be an embar- 
rassment to the beginner. There are also some sentences apt to 
mislead him. Fr. Leeming, for example, says of St. Cyprian’s 
reasons for his view in the famous re-Baptism controversy that 
they ‘‘were theoretically very strong.’’ ‘‘Theoretically’’ is hardly 
the word here; it suggests that Pope Stephen’s view was simply 
more convenient in practice. Or again, what will the beginner 
make of the chronology apparently implied in Fr. Lavery’s state- 
ment: ‘‘Before the time of Claudius no direct act of Roman 
officialdom against the Christians is recorded; on the contrary, 
Felix and Festus showed themselves to be rather favourable than 
otherwise’? Abbot Cabrol refers us several times to an (evidently 
carefully compiled) bibliographical Note, but we have looked for 
it in vain; if it was sacrificed for want of space, we would rather 
have sacrificed instead a few pages of the Editor’s Preface. 
L. W. 


Four INDEPENDENTS. By Daniel Sargent. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Animated sketches of four Catholic rebels, not rebel Catholics. 
Charles Péguy, whose poetry was likened to a mixture of petrol 
and holy water, who put scholasticism among the arms of Satan 
and praised the sacraments he did not use: Paul Claudel, who 
broke out of the prison of mechanism into the world where God 
writes straight with crooked lines: Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
feet that want the yield of plushy sward in community socks 
at Manresa, the Jesuit who spent himself in sacrifice for the 
beauty of the world, the poet who made friends with Scotus: 
Orestes Augustus Brownson, the Yankee Veuillot, who reached 
the Church from New England Calvinism through Boston Uni- 
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tarianism and was bothered because the Pope seemed friendlier 
to the Confederacy than to the Union; belligerent alike in his 
attack on Protestantism and his defence of Protestants. T.G. 


ATHENS, ARGENTINE, AUSTRALIA. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 

A book for the modern hurried man. No long thesis to follow 
through noting each step in a long exposition, but full of all sorts 
of wisdom, every point seldom more than a page. The points will 
stick too; for it is a long personal letter written hurriedly to the 
reader. It shows incidentally that Fr. Martindale can write 
refreshingly about anything, even an Hellenic Tour. In fact 
when there is nothing very notable happening and the main task 
is the avoidance of the dread museum, he writes to us perhaps 
more interestingly than when there is such a lot to be done and 
seen as at the Buenos Aires Congress. The Argentine Actuality 
is indeed actual, and the reader is left almost as exhausted as 
Fr. Martindale undoubtedly was. Then he writes to us from 
Australia, where he had gone for another congress at Melbourne. 
This is not quite so exhausting in spite of the many speeches and 
lectures. Here we are often reminded of the former visit re- 
counted to us in The Risen Sun. All Fr. Martindale’s judgments 
on what he sees or remembers are valuable and often entertaining, 
but it is impossible to convey any idea of their scope and wit, so 
numerous and varied are they. C. 


Tue CRAFT OF PRAYER. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns Oates; 
2/6.) 

This collection of Conferences on Prayer given in recent years 
and revised for publication by the author is a fitting companion to 
his other beautiful work, The Path of Prayer. This latter work has 
already seen many editions; we are confident that this new volume 
will be in much greater demand. Those who assisted at these 
Conferences were indeed privileged: simple and direct in ap- 
proach, profound in concept, consoling and eminently helpful to 
all seriously concerned about Prayer, they manifest a deep under- 
standing of the noblest of all prayers—the Our Father. The 
bearing of this Prayer of Petition on the spiritual or interior life is 
admirably delineated. The author, though reluctantly releasing 
these Conferences for publication, will earn the prayerful grati- 
tude of a vast unseen congregation. S.W.L. 
Littte ANNE. By Uncle Simon, of the Universe. (Burns Oates; 

1/-.) 

Here at last we have a really satisfactory account of that saintly 
child, Anne de Guigné, for those who need it and desire it most— 
the children. It is satisfactory because it is brief, beautifully 
printed and cheap, but most of all because it is written by “‘Uncle 
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Simon’’ who has a way with him where children are concerned; 
he loves Anne and understands the heroism of her holy life, and 
he presents her to his young readers with a vivid simplicity that 
will make her live for them and perchance will help them to live, 
like her, for Our Lord. The little volume is based upon that 
excellent and justly popular life, entitled Anne, by a Benedictine 
nun of Stanbrook Abbey, also published by Messrs. Burns Oates. 
& Washbourne, and obviously owes much to it in a material 
sense. Yet it is Uncle Simon’s own, and the children will love it. 
8.J.C. 


A MuRDER Makes A Man. By William Walsh. (Longmans, 8/6.) 
An astonishing achievement. The author seems to have satu- 
rated himself in Dreiser: Dreiser’s matter, Dreiser’s manner, even 
Dreiser’s technical faults—his crudities, his unharmonious combi- 
nations of ‘‘ruthless realism’’ with fantastically improbable situa- 
tions and coincidences. Then, apparently, Dr. Walsh sat down to 
write a ‘‘Catholic novel’’—and, incredibly, gets away with it, This 
is a novel with a punch; sometimes approaching Greatness—the 
greatness of American Tragedy, and greater in its possession of the 
“tragic theodicy.’’ The blurb says truly: ‘‘It too often happens. 
that the novels that are not afraid of sex are afraid of religion and 
vice-versa; that is not the case with this one.’’ And for Mr. Walsh 
sex means Sex (not romance nor salacity) and religion means 
Religion (not religiosity)—the Religion of the Cross. Unlikely, 
therefore, to be a popular book; but will do a power of good. If 
not ‘‘the Catholic Dreiser’ (a self-contradiction) Dr. Walsh is 
certainly a potential American Undset. V. W. 
Feeries. By Henri Ghéon. (Desclée de Brouwer; 10 frs.) 
Three admirable fairy stories translated into word and action 
which will commend them at once to dramatic societies, pro- 
fessional and amateur. La Belle au Bois Dormant will have a 
particular appeal to those who specialize in dance, while the 
producer delighting in stage effects will have much to work on in 
all of them. The author has a delightful humour. My one criti- 
cism is that such delicacies as these should be sy in oo 
ya ©. P. 


THE PLAY 

It is a good proverb that one should not look a gift horse ir 
the mouth. For the Group Theatre, now in possession of the 
Westminster, presents itself to us as a bringer of notable gifts. 
Its production of Auden’s Dance of Death, especially written 
for it, is superb, in acting, choreography, and diction—one may 
note the impressive use of speech choruses, some of them spoken 
from the audience. The play itself has proved what a vital 
contribution the poets can bring to modern drama; loosely con- 
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structed though it is, without formal plot, dispensing with 
ordinary emotional appeal, but bristling with ideas, it holds the 
audience uninterruptedly excited. It would therefore be un- 
gracious to dwell on any inconsistencies of symbolism, or to 
harp on the fact that not all its ideas seem equally sound. But 
if the doctrines of Karl Marx move us somewhat differently than 
they move the author, it is no matter. Poets are poets and in- 
spiration often overflows theory. And so the Red Flag that 
waves triumphantly at the end, when the execrated Middle 
Class has crumbled into its grave, seems rather the flag of every 
“peerless passionate good cause,’’ and the new era it inaugur- 
ates no dictatorship of the proletariat but the ‘‘brave new world’’ 
of which everyone (and not only the middle-classes Auden 
satirises at one point for a feeble effort to reach ‘‘the inner 
reality’’) has dreamed since Eden was lost. 

The argument of the play is thus summarized in the pro- 
gramme: 

Death appears as a dancer. The Announcer is fate and also 
Death’s mouthpiece. Death symbolizes that decay which exists 
within a class of society. Always inspired and always betrayed by 
death inside them, this class pursue at first one Utopia and then 
another without really wanting new life because secretly they desire 
the old. 


The insistence on a “‘class’’ is a limitation, but none the less 
Auden’s satire is more often than not shrewdly sound. Take the 
opening scene, so amusing to ear and eye, where he attacks the 
modern cult of the body—the sunbathers, whose aim in life is a 
“splendid physique,’’ while all the time they are following the 
lead of Death, who appears in their midst grimly attended by 
hospital nurses. (The part of Death is finely danced by Rupert 
Doone, one time of the Diaghelev ballet, and choreographer to 
Nigel Playfair and Max Reinhardt.) Equally admirable in their 
humour and irony are the later scenes where the sun-bathers 
(in their search for ‘“‘one Utopia after another’) array them- 
selves in black shirts and discover in Fascism the ‘‘revolution 
suited to English conditions to abolish class,’’ and then, by 
superimposition of khaki shirts, reveal themselves as back-to- 
the-landers, seeking escape from machine civilization—and it 
should be noted that in each case Auden gives depths to his 
satire by giving it the full value of its romantic appeal. 

A queer ‘‘mystical’’ interlude follows, not very clear in its 
implications, when Death is summoned to be a pilot to the 
“very heart of reality,’’ but collapses through the “‘inanition of 
the class.’’ After which there is nothing left but the night-club 
—treated with fine restraint—and disintegration, It is time for 
the Red Flag and the new age. 
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The Dance of Death was preceded by T. S. Eliot’s frag- 
mentary Sweeney Agonistes, in which the producer, Rupert 
Doone, reads a criticism of the ‘‘conventionalities of modern be- 
haviour with its empty code and heartiness . . . decaying, but 
so long in dying.’’ A kindred theme to Auden’s, but with no 
hope of miraculous restoration; it is the world that is ending ‘‘not 
with a bang but with a whimper.” But the dramatic effect was 
terrific, the emotional tension almost unbearable, in spite of its 
translation to an aesthetic and at bottom non-realistic plane. And 
it showed how verse, in the hands of a real dramatic poet con- 
centrates and vitalizes, where verse less skilfully used, the verse 
to which we have hitherto been accustomed on the modern 
stage, usually dilutes. 

In the programme, Auden publishes a most interesting de- 
claration of principles. He holds that 

Drama began as the act of a whole community. Ideally there 
would be no spectators. In practice every member of the audience 
should feel like an understudy. 

Drama is essentially an art of the body. The basis of acting is 
acrobatics, dancing, and all forms of physical skill. The Music 
Hall, the Christmas Pantomime, and the Country House Charade 
are the most living drama of to-day. 

The subject of drama on the other hand, is the commonly known, 
the universally familiar stories of the society or generation in which 
it was written. The audience, like the child listening to the fairy 
tale, ought to know what is going to happen next. 

Dramatic speech should have the same confesed, significant, and 
undocumentary character, as dramatic movement. 

Drama in fact deals with the general and universal, not with the 
particular and local, but it is probable that drama can only deal, 
at any rate directly, with the relations of human beings with each 
other, not with the relation of man to the rest of Nature. 

Some of these dicta may at first seem questionable, but I 
believe them fundamentally sound; they are in any case justified 
by the greatest tradition. One may jib at ‘‘Drama is esentially 
an art of the body,’’ unless one happens to stumble on Cicero’s 
praise of Roscius: ‘‘ille corporis motu tantum amorem sibi con- 
ciliarat . . .’’ While the third point carries one’s mind at once 
to the Mystery Plays and the Greeks; but it was also admitted 
among the Elizabethans. These revolutionaries with their 
“‘ultra-modern’’ technique are in reality returning to the dramatic 
ideals of the classics. 

The Group Theatre is following up the Dance of Death by a 
play by Rudolf Besier, Lady Patricia (October 15th to October 
29th), and then by a three weeks’ run of Scatterers of the Seed, 
the Lanceurs de Graines by one of the finest of modern French 
writers, Jean Giono. They should not be missed. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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GRAMOPHONE 

Dvorak numbers éclat, brightness of orchestration among his 
virtues, padding among his vices. Both sides are exemplified in 
the Scherzo Capriccioso, issued this month by H.M.V. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra plays it with fitting vigour; 
the excellent recording does full justice to the brilliant contrasts 
and combinations of orchestration (DB2520), Last month, 
H.M.V. produced Albeniz’ Sevilla as piano solo; now they issue 
a perfect recording of a perfect-fiddle rendering by Heifetz, with 
the Gypsy Andante from Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hungarica, played 
by the same great artist, on the other side. (DB2220.) Paul 
Robeson sings the famous Swing Low, Sweet Chariot and On 
Ma Journey, a welcome addition to his gramophone repertory 
(B8372). Contrast: Nelson Eddy richly sings Auf Wiederseh’n 
(from the Blue Paradise—not the song the earlier number of the 
same title was), and When I Grow Too Old To Dream (DA1435). 
Further contrast: Noel Coward sings his own song, Mrs. 
Worthington—with such kindly conviction (kindly at least until 
the end, when patience suddenly snaps) and such cumulative 
wealth of argument that one comes to feel most strongly that 
the lady addressed really ought not to dream of putting her 
daughter on the stage (B8369). But why the sentimental ballad 
on the other side? sweet cocoa after the bracing Worthington. 
Of swing music there is Squareface, a good number, better if 
the local refrain were clearer; and King Porter Stomp, good stuff 
ra nt were sufficient melodic strength to give it purpose 
(B8374). 

Let’s Go to Paris is a series of practical travel talks. The 
first record provides an introduction to the question of pronun- 
ciation—vowels, etc.; and the journey to Paris. Clear and 
easily intelligible. This should be a useful series for those who 
want to talk every-day French as far as possible like Frenchmen 
(B8354). Darna 

(Key.—DB series: 6/-; DA, 4/-; B, 2/6.) 

Records released by Decca arrived too late for review. " 

~¥. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burrow & Co. (Cheltenham): An Adventure in Social Work: Recol- 
lections of the work of St. Hugh’s for boys from 1899 to the out- 
break of the Great War, Norman F. Potter (2/-). 

Burns, Oates: Must War come?, John Eppstein (3/6); The Spiritual 
Combat together with The Treatise of Inward Peace, Lorenzo 
Scupoli (new translation) (2/6); The Attack on Lourdes, Chanoine 
E. Duplessy (5/-); The Complete Collected Ballads of Padraic 
Gregory, 1912-32 (7/6); Educating Joanna, Ruth Godring (5/-); 
South Country Secrets, ““Euphan”’ and ‘‘Klaxon’’ (3/6); The 
Seventh Daughter, ‘‘Euphan,”’ Ill. Ernest H. Shepard (3/6). 
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BLACKFRIARS 


CatTHOLic Recorps Press (Exeter): The Ancient Religious Houses of 
Devon adapted. from the Historic Collections and the Monasticon 
Dioec. Exoniensis of George Oliver, D.D., Ed. Dom John Stéphan, 
O.S.B. (2/6). 

‘CENTENARY Press (G.Bles): Viscount Halifax, Part I. 1839-1885, J. 
G. Lockhart (12/6). 

COLDWELL: Poland Indomitable, A. M. W. Singleton, M.S.P. (1/6). 

DESCLEE DE BrRouWER: Anne de Gonzague, Princesse Palatine, 1616- 
1684, L. Raffin (Collection Temps et Visages) (20 frs.); Saint 
Benoit, Dom Ildephons Herwegen, Abbé de Maria Laach, tr. de 
l’allemand (12 frs.); Mémoire sur diverses manifestations de la vie 
individuelle, Comte de Gobineau; texte francaise inédit et version 
allemande publié, avec une Historique du Memorire et une Intro- 
duction par A. B. Duff (Collection Jalons) (25 frs.). 

EpitTions Du SEeRF (Juvisy, S.-et-O.): La pudeur instinctive: psychologie 
positive, éducation, J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. (10 frs.). 

FRIENDS OF EuROPE (122 St. Stephen’s House, S.W.1.): Rosenberg’s 
Positive Christianity: Rosenberg and the Bible, by German Cath- 
olic Scholars of the Archdiocese of Cologne. Foreword by Most Rev. 
Richard Downey, Abp. of Liverpool (3d. post free). 

GERALD Howe: A Little Book of Cheese, Osbert Burdett. 

Harpinc & More: Our Lady of Montallegro, E. Vincent Waring (1/3). 

Herper (Friburg i.B.): Die heilige Schrift fiir des Leben erklart: Mat- 
thaeus und Markus, Willibald Lauck (linen RM. 7.20; half-leather 
RM. 9.60). 

Joser WEISBERGER (6 Postgasse, Vienna): The Riddle of the Earth- 
Moon Double Planet: An Open Letter to the Astronomers of All 
Countries, J. Weisberger. 

Ivor Nicuotson & Watson: God is my Adventure, Rom Landau (10/6). 

LonGMANS, GREEN: The Prophet Child, Gwendolen Plunket Greene 
(6/-); The Pain of this World and the Providence of God, M. C. 
D'Arcy, S.J. (5/-); 4 Murder makes a Man, William Walsh (8/6); 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy: Vol. I. From the beginnings to 
end of the Twelfth Century (3rd English edn. based on 6th French 
edn.) Maurice de Wulf, tr. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (12/6). 

McLauGHiin & Reitty (Boston, Mass.): The Spotlight on Catholic 
Church Music, Dom Gregory Higle, O.S.B. 

PEpLER & SEeweEiL (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling Common): The 
Blessed Sacrament and the Mass, St. Thomas Aquinas, tr. and ed. 
Rev. F. O’Neill (5/-); New Maryland, Vincent Baker (1/-). 

SHEED & Warp: The Well and the Shallows, G. K. Chesterton (7/6); 
Progress through Mental Prayer, Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (7/6); 
Four Independents, Daniel Sargent (7/6); The Church and the 
Catholic together with The Spirit of the Liturgy, Romano Guardini, 
tr. Ada Lane (5/-); The Journey of the Three Kings: A Play for 
very small people, Henri Ghéon, tr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., Ill. 
Francois Bisson (2/6); The Pilgrim’s Regress: An Allegorical 
Apology for Christianity Reason and Romanticism, C. S. Lewis 
(5/-). 

‘S.C.M. Press: Creative Society, John Macmurray (5/-). 

Teguti: La Philosophie de la Nature: Essai critique sur ses frontiéres et 
son objet, Jacques Maritain (Collection Cours et Documents de 
Philosophie) (15 frs.); Caractére et Personnalité, E. Peillaube (same 
Collection) (20 frs.). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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G.K.’s WEEKLY 


Edited by 


G. K. Chesterton 


A review of current Politics, Literature and Arts 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


December 12th 
This issue will be, as in previous years, 
enlarged for the occasion and will contain 
seasonable essays, drawings and verse. 
Contributors include G. K. Chesterton, 
Fr. John O’Connor and Thomas Derrick. 
The price is as usual. 


. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 





G.K.’s WEEKLY 


71/8, ROLLS PASSAGE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


* 


BREAMS BUILDINGS ror one year... 28s. 
LONDON -  £E.C.4 For six months ... 14s. 
Tet. No. HOLBORN 8538 For three months 1 7S. 




















A Dominican Tertiary and ee 
C.T.S. 


“7 Ae wee this work of the C.T.S. as one of the finest forms 
of Catholic Action which our Holy Father Pius XI enjoined 
on us Dominican Tertiaries (who, he said, should be in the 
very front line of Catholic Action) when he received us in 
Rome last year.’’ 

The writer of the above made his practical 

response to the Holy Father’s exhortation 

by becoming a member of the C.T.S. Will 

you do the same? The Society needs a far 

larger support if its work is to be placed 

on a footing worthy of the cause. Full 

particulars from: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38/40, ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1 











A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
81 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1i 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 

















What do you expect to find in 
a Catholic Newspaper ? 


CATHOLIC NEWS, OBVIOUSLY, 
BUT WHAT IS CATHOLIC NEWS ? 


T is in the selection of news which it 

puts before its readers that THE 
CATHOLIC TIMES pleases so much. 
The proper place for matters which are 
exclusively secular is the secular press, 
but there are many topics which have 
a mixed secular and religious bearing. 
You will expect to find the religious 
aspects of these things treated in your 
Catholic newspaper, as well as a full 
budget of Catholic news. 








“THE CATHOLIC TIMES, the oldest 

Catholic popular newspaper, knows 
how to become a newspaper for Cath- 
olics when the occasion demands it. It 
meets all your needs always. Special 
needs are given more space than in 
any other Catholic newspaper. 


HIS is the Diamond Jubilee Year of 
THE CATHOLIC TIMES and new 
readers are taking it up by thousands. 
Give it a trial and share their pleasure. 








Every Friday 2d. Of all Newsagents 




















FATHER BEDE JARRETT MEMORIAL FUND 
(Chatrman: THE EARL OF DENBIGH, G.C.V.O.) 


A MEETING 


SUNDAY EVENING, 8tH DECEMBER : at:8-30 p.m. 
CATHEDRAL HALL, Ambrosden Ave., Westminster, S.W.1 





Speakers: A Mime: 


RICHARD O’SULLIVAN, Esq., ““SEDES SAPIENTIAE” 
K.C. (in the Chair) with HILARY PEPLER as the 
DEVIL 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF, Esq. 


Orchestra directed by 
Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P. ROBERT L. HASBERRY 








SEATS: Numbered and Reserved, 5/- and 3/6; Unreserved, 2/6 


For Tickets please apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. M. C. Calthrop, 
26 Maitland Park Road, London, N.W.3. 








BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL 


LAXTON 


STAMFORD, LINCS. 
(Telephone: Duddington 2) 
The Boarding School of the English Province of the Dominican 
Order. 


Founded in 1660 by Cardinal Howard at Bornhem; transferred 
to Hinckley 1825; to Hawkesyard 1898; to Laxton 1924. 


The School aims at giving a general education which will be 
a good preparation for whatever life a boy may wish to follow 
when he leaves. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations are 
taken. 
For Prospectus apply to: 
THe REVEREND Henry St. Joun, O.P., M.A. 
Headmaster. 
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